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Act Now --- Save Your Guns! 


ECENTLY a Bill in the United States Senate, No. 1579, more widely . 
known as the “Property Seizure Bill,’’ created considerable specu- 
lation on the part of many sportsmen’s organizations. 

The intent of this Bill is to grant to the President or any agent 
he might appoint the power to requisition privately owned property 
as shall be deemed vitally essential to National Defense. This, how- 
ever, is to be done only after all other sources of supply have been 
depleted. : 

Prompted by the realization that this Bill might serve as a step- 
ping stone to the compulsory registration of firearms, so bitterly op- 
posed by American Sportsmen, Congressman Paul J. Kilday (Texas) 
questioned Under Secretary of War Patterson on this possibility. Judge 
Patterson conceded this possibility but assured the Committee this was 
not the intent of the War Department. 

An amendment was then proposed by Congressman Kilday which 
would have eliminated the possibility of firearm registration. Another 
amendment that related to the fixing and payment of fair valuation 
of requisitioned property had also been attached to this Bill. The House 
rejected the entire Bill by a vote of 254 to 51 because the original lan- 
guage had not been retained by the Senate and it went back to the 
Conference Committee. It is not likely to come up for final considera- 
tion before late September. 

Firearm registration is opposed by farsighted sportsmen not mere- 
ly because it is considered an infringement on their personal liberties 
but because they are well aware of what happened in other countries 
where the pcssession of firearms was severely restricted, or where 
seizures were quickly completed because central registration lists were 
available. 

At one point in Judge Patterson's testimony before the House Com- 
mittee he was asked if there was any likelihood of there being a short- 
age of firearms among our armed forces. He replied “There is no pos- 
sibility of a shortage of rifles, in fact a shortage would be almost in- 
conceivable”. 


Assuming this to be a truth, it is difficult to comprehend any valid 
objections to Congressman Kilday’s amendment, and it will provide the 


assurance the sportsmen desire. Under the circumstances, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America and other organizations, including 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, are taking steps to help assure 
the inclusion of Kilday’s amendment in the ‘Property Seizure Bill’ as 
finally passed. 

Other organizations that wish to voice their approval of the amend- 
ment should contact their Congressman about the matter at once, re- 
ferring to it as House Amendment No. 2 to Senate Bill No. 1579. 

Readers of the Game News should let their Congressman know 
how they feel about this matter immediately. 
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Tnees 


By JOYCE KILMORE 


| think that | shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day, 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
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Hunting Accidents, THEIR CAUSES AND 


HOW TO PREVENT THEM 


UNTING accidents can be placed in two 

major classifications, namely, (1) those 
caused by carelessness, and (2) those which 
are purely accidental. Our records show that 
those which are caused by carelessness are 
undoubtedly far in the majority. Careless- 
ness embraces a multitude of neglects. In 
the first place much of it is due to over- 
enthusiasm. Some of the persons who make 
up our hunting fraternity, when seeking this 
avenue of escape from routine work-a-day 
life, often develop a devil-may-care attitude 
when they are afield with a gun. In their 
newly acquired freedom they break all bonds 
of civilization, they relegate rational think- 
ing into the background, and place them- 
selves on the level with the cave man—if 
not beneath his level. The cave man hunted 
with crude implements in an effort to provide 
food for the family larder, always pitting 
himself against savage creatures of the wild. 
He could not afford to be careless; for one 
misstep, one miscalculation, one wrong move, 
might well have cost him his life. 


Some hunters, especially those who are 
going afield for the first time, are not unlike 
the individual who goes to his first horse 
race, or who is introduced to his first poker 
game. He is carried away by the thrill of 
the experience, and invariably returns home 
a sadder, but a much wiser indivdiual. The 
same emotions prompt a man to throw all 
caution to the wind when he goes afield with 
a gun. 

For example, a ruffed grouse bursting like 
abombshell at the foot of a seasoned hunter, 
one who might even be a veteran of the 
traps, where care and precision in competi- 
tion are the by-words, is likely in the excite- 
ment of the moment to forget some things 
he learned in the interest of safety and sub- 
ject himself or a fellow hunter to all sorts 
of dangerous possibilities. If, therefore, an 
individual so schooled in the rules of safety 
violates the law which has made him the 
capable marksman that he is, what then of 
the men with absolutely no experience who 
tote a gun into the field year after year? 


Human nature is the same irrespective of 
training, and human emotion will, under cer- 
tain conditions, react just the same in the 
man who is highly trained as it will in the 
one who has had little or no training. The 
steadiness, care and precision with which a 
man shoots over the traps does not compare 
Mm any sense of the word with the excite- 
ment caused during the chase. It goes with- 
out Saying, however, that men well versed 
In the handling of firearms, have been and 
will continue to be less responsible for acci- 
dents than those who have had no training 
whatever. In order to be fair in our analysis, 
however, we must include the exceptions 
fven though they are but very few. 


If you want to view the picture of care- 
lessness with true perspective, you must look 
at it from many angles. For instance, there 
'§ such a thing as being too careful. Let me 
tlarify that statement by saying that in hunt- 
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Guns should not be leaned where they are likely to 
fall or slide easily. 


ing the same practices and the same prin- 
ciples regarding safety first should apply as 
in driving your automobile. The average 
man feels he is one of the best drivers in 
the world. And when he starts out on a 
trip his thoughts are not so much on the 
mistakes he is likely to make; instead he 
concentrates on mistakes he thinks the other 
fellow is going to make. By trying so hard 
to anticipate what the other fellow is going 
to do he becomes negligent in what he is 
doing himself. The theory that the other 
fellow is likely to cause the accident is all 
right as far as it goes, but when you allow 
that theory to dominate your thinking so 
much that you become careless yourself, the 
story may end rather tragically for you and 
your family. 


You may be the most careful hunter in the 
world, and yet because some newspaper 
headline proclaimed the fact that so many 
hunters were killed the first day of the sea- 
son you naturally become so apprehensive as 
to loose caution and end up by shooting 
yourself or some other fellow. Such psy- 
chology may sound absurd to the average 
hunter, and I’ll admit that such type of reas- 
oning may apply only to a few, yet the truth 
of the matter is that I have been in positions, 
especially in areas where there was a heavy 
concentration of hunters, where I gave much 
more concern to what the other fellow was 
doing than I did to what I was doing myseif. 


There is another perspective to the picture 
that we cannot ignore. We know that there 


are many hunters, who by constant use of 
firearms either at the traps or on the range, 
have by habit learned how to handle them 
properly at all times. They are mechanically 
capable of taking apart and putting together 
again every gun that is on the market today. 
But when they are in the field they expose 
themselves and their companions to many 
other dangers. They are not careful where 
they walk, how they climb fences, or how 
they handle themselves on icy paths. 


Conversely, the same principle holds true 
with those who know the woods and fields 
and how to find their way about them and 
through them safely, but do not know how to 
handle properly or safely the deadly arm 
they are carrying. These are the men who 
are not careful where they shoot, at what 
they shoot, or where a glancing bullet may 
go. And lastly, there is that element that 
knows neither how properly to handle a fire- 
arm or how properly to hunt. 


I can find no excuse whatever for the latter 
individual, and the only safeguard to him and 
to others is to exact the extreme penalty; 
even if it means preventing him from going 
afield for one, two, five, or even ten years 
by revoking his hunting license. 


What Causes Hunting Accidents? 


Let us analyze all of the elements that 
cause hunting accidents. Let us analyze them 
impartially and not apply them to any in- 
dividual, no matter what his shortcomings 
may be. Let each of us, as we read this 
article, apply the elements to ourselves in 
the hope that we shall recognize the mis- 
takes we have been making and do some- 
thing about correcting them in the future. 


The so-called “unloaded gun” causes many 
accidents. It is well to remember that all 
guns are loaded until they are proven empty, 
and that the only safe gun is the gun safely 
pointed. Carry your gun always, everywhere, 
so that if it is accidentally discharged the 
bullet or shot will travel away with relative 
harmlessness. Cocked unlocked guns are 
sometimes discharged by twigs striking the 
trigger, or by fumbling with the trigger 
absent-mindedly. If the hammers are left 
pressing in down position on unlocked guns, 
with the plungers on the primers instead of 
at half-cock, they sometimes are fired by any 
slight additional pressure on the hammers by 
jarring the butts on the ground, or by a fall. 


Carry your gun in some “safe” position 
always until ready to fire! You may lose a 
shot occasionally if you have to fumble 
around in order to release the safety lock 
under excitement, but what is the loss of a 
rabbit, or even a deer, compared to the loss 
of your own or someone else’s life. Learn 
by practice to coordinate your action and 
muscles so that you automatically release the 
safety catch at the same time you take aim. 
Most hunters, as a rule, shoot too quickly; 
therefore, the time required to release the 
safety lock lessens their nervous tension and 
increases their chances of a much better shot; 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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“I recently deposited the mortal remains of faith- 
ful and efficient Spot.’’ 


OW, I’m not a crank about dogs. I ad- 

mire dogs. In fact, I wept bitterly when 
I lost my favorite German Shepherd several 
years ago. I say this to prepare my reader 
for what I will say in just another moment. 
I say this to assure one and all I am not a 
sour-faced, tight-lipped, acid-eyed old repro- 
bate whose sole pleasure might be the tor- 
ment of youngsters or the kicking of Persian 
kittens or poodle dogs. 


And what have I to say that requires all 
this preliminary explanation? Well, I’ve just 
called one of my old hunting companions 
the meanest living wretch. Just think of it, 
the man I’ve slept with in backwoods bunks, 
suffered with for countless nights to the 
crunch of bed-bugs and squash of mosquitoes; 
the man I’ve smoked with by countless wild- 
erness firesides, and swapped lies with till 
Satan himself retreated into the background; 
the man I’ve loaned my pet rifle, who has 
hunted with me from the Haycocks to the 
Poconos. And I’ve just called him—among 
less noble epithets—the world’s meanest man! 
And all this—because of a dog. 


Yes, all because of a dog; a bird dog. You 
know why my preliminary discussion was 
imperative. Anybody who becomes angry 
with an old buddy you might think fit only 
for a bad cold on the opening day of hunt- 
ing season, without some explanation. 


This bird dog was named Scrooge. And 
he wasn’t a bad looking animal. He was tall 
and great-muscled, and possessed not an 
ounce of fat. He also had an alert look about 
him that was deceiving. I say deceiving with 
full intent. Actually, Scrooge was far from 
alert. In fact, he was dead on his feet unless 
there was a hint of meat in the air, or when 
perchance I had planned to take a trip with- 
out taking him along. 


Bert Fowler—my friend—sold Scrooge to 
me. I had recently deposited the mortal re- 
mains of faithful and efficient Spot in a 
hole beneath an apple tree that for fifteen 
blessed years had shaded his kennel, and I 
needed a dog badly. I could no longer enjoy 
to hunt alone, for Spot had taught me the 
boundless value of canine companionship 
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afield. And Bert Fowler, with tears of sym- 
pathy in his cursed eyes, had gratefully sold 
Scrooge to me. “Here, old friend,” he had 
crooned, “here, take this dog. I would never 
sell him to another besides yourself. You 
can have him for five dollars.” 


The sale transpired in the Spring of the 
year. And from the very first I was sus- 
picious of Scrooge. I didn’t like his eyes. 
His eyes seemed always to smile in some 
inscrutable, superior sort of way. Also, he 
had the facial expression of some aristocratic 
prig. He caused me to feel from the very 
start as if I was the cur and he was the 
master. 


Immediately after the purchase of Scrooge, 
Bert Fowler departed on a journey. It wasa 
vacation, neighbors heard. And I was like- 
wise informed. Later, I discovered the trip 
was to a sanitarium. I recalled then that 
Bert Fowler had had immense, bluish bags 
under his eyes at the time I purchased 
Scrooge. And somehow, as days passed, I 


began to associate together those bluish bags 
and my bird dog, Scrooge. 





**He caused me to feel from the very start as if I 
was the cur and he was the master.’’ 


I kennelled and fed Scrooge a long time 
before I took him afield. Training, I was 
assured by Bert Fowler, was something the 
animal did not need. He had been trained 
to effectiveness on the elusive ruffed grouse, 
which abounded in the Pocono mountains 
where I did my hunting. And when finally 
I did saunter forth with Scrooge for a trial 
run I was resolved to be patient. After all, 
grouse were wary birds, I thought. Why, I 
had expended box after box of ammunition 
my first year hunting grouse, and with ex- 
perience my sole reward. Furthermore, I 
wanted Scrooge to work slowly, to learn 
thoroughness rather than speed. The hunt- 
ing grounds were a maze of green briars, 
huckleberry bushes, fox-grape vines, scrub 
oaks, and grey birch saplings. A _ ruffed 
grouse, I realized, was capable of whizzing 
with incredible speed through this jungle- 
like growth; a thrashing of brush, a drum- 
ming of wings, a grey flash, the click of 
hurried wings against the saplings, and that 
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DEVIL'S BIRD DOG 


was all—the grouse was gone. I wanted my 
dog to be trained to work slowly, to allow 
me time to get close to my quarry. 


But to return to the first trial of Scrooge. 
And to start at the very beginning, he re. 
fused to move a muscle until I had furnished 
him with a dish of milk and bread, his favor. 
ite nourishment. For this do not condemn 
me. I know that a bowl of milk and bread 
is a terrible foundation for a bird dog’s trial 
run. But what was I to do? Scrooge would 
not move without his meal. Even then | 
would not have yielded, but Scrooge fastened 
those dreamy eyes on me, silently pleading 
summoning strains of choir-music to my ears, 
making me think of mother and home and 
fire-side, until finally I could no longer resist, 
Oh yes, call me a fool if you will—but that 
will just show you what a hold Scrooge 
gained on me. So I sat by while Scrooge 
greedily lapped his meal, and after that we 
started for the forest. 


And soon, at long last, Scrooge and I were 
afield—he big and muscular and promising of 
form and expression, and I his proud master. 
Why every hunter-friend who passed paused 
to admire Scrooge. “Fine-looking dog, Bill,” 
one commented. Another, “Healthy animal, 
that.” I smiled, nodded, stroked Scrooge with 
a master’s affection. Yet deep in my heart! 
was still wondering whether all was going to 
turn out well. 


To start with, Scrooge did a lot of snooping 
in the forest, but an amazingly small amount 
of running, especially for a young and grow- 
ing dog. My shouts of “Go get ’em!” and 
“Find ’em boy!” seemed not to phase him in 
the very least, and my vocal exercise was 
rewarded with mute stares of curiosity and 
several weak and effortless wags of the tail. 
I felt rather discouraged. When _ finally 
Scrooge took interest in a scent I fairly leap- 
ed for icy. 

Slowly, tensely, Scrooge slipped through 
the brush. I followed, nerves on edge. | 
watched his every movement. His trail led 
through a patch of green briars. I still fol- 
lowed. I ripped a brand new woolen shirt 
on the briars and tore an eighth-inch block 
from my flesh. Furthermore, while I was 


tugging desperately to free myself from the 





‘*He refused to move a muscle until I had furnished 
him with a dish of bread and milk.”’ 
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By Jack Anderson 
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priars I tread into a woodchuck hole and 
banged my shin bone on a stump. And then, 
after all this, what do you think? Scrooge 
wasn’t on the trail of a grouse. Oh no, not 
him. He was playing joyfully with a family 
of wood mice. 


And that was truly the start. That was my 
first real taste of Scrooge. A few days later 
Scrooge knocked over a neighbor’s bird bath 
that cost me five dollars. Two days after- 
wards he killed four chickens for the same 
neighbor; cost, six dollars. You might think 
this was sufficient. Oh, no! He ate a hole 
in my best and only straw hat. He killed 
my pet canary. He got angry one day when 
a man kicked at him, and he chewed a size- 
able chunk from the offender’s anatomy. The 
offender happened to be a sergeant on the 
State Police Force. 


Enough was enough. I decided to get rid 
of this canine pest before the gentlemen in 
white carried me off to a cage. But who 
would I sell him to? I tried everybody— 
even the deacon of the church. Every man 
admired Scrooge, but nobody would buy. 
And all the while Scrooge looked up at me 
with those cursed dreamy eyes and just 
seemed to laugh, while his long tongue just 
dripped with canine delight. I'll tell you I 
could have shot him many times on the very 
spot when he laughed at me, and forgot the 
deed in an instant. 


Ultimately I decided on an animal shelter. 
I held my breath while the kennel keeper 
wrote out the papers. When I walked away 
from that shelter alone I felt as if a great 
burden had been removed from my should- 
ers. Forsooth, I had made my exit from a 
prison. Why I thought of that perennially 
grinning face, that pair of fiendish laughing 
eyes, that infernal swishing tail—and to think 
that I was free of all this was as an injec- 
tion of adrenalin into a tired heart. 


And so my days passed happily. Long be- 
fore the open season on game I cleaned and 
oiled my trusty weapon. As I turned the 
old cannon over in my hands a great anxiety 
swelled in my breast. Suddenly I could feel 





“Slowly, tensely, Scrooge slipped through the brush.’’ 
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the nip of frost on that first November morn- 
ing. I could see the last traces of mist rise 
from a woodland lake. I could taste that first 
pipefull of tobacco before the start of the 
hunt. I could sense that strange, wonderful 
happiness as I felt the pulse of the wild, en- 
joyed the feeling of freedom and peaceful- 
ness that steals over a man in the forest. I 
smiled to that old gun. We were alone, that 
old gun and I, and we were pals. That old 
gun talked to me, and I talked back, and to- 
gether we walked again over the trails. 


The first day found me afield as early as 
the law allowed. It was a bright morning, 
clear and cold—a morning when it was great 
to be alive. I hunted without a dog. 


I had not gone far when the first familiar 
throb of the air brought my gun to my 
shoulder. Grouse on the wing! I could get 
no open shot. I aimed at the wildly flapping 
bird through the underbrush. Soon I felt the 
first bump of the season and the first tang of 
powder smoke filled my nostrils. But the 
grouse did not fall. 

But that first opportunity only increased 
my hunting fever. I tramped on, resolved 
that the next shot would mean the end of a 
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‘‘He ate a hole in my best and only straw hat.’’ 


grouse. I was thoroughly happy, and content 
with the world. And then... 


And then—there he was. Yes, there he was, 
standing before me, his plaguey grinning 
eyes intent on mine, his long tongue slipping 
and sliding in a giant laugh of satisfaction, 
his long tail whipping the leaves of a neigh- 
boring leurel shrub! Scrooge! Surprised? 
Did you say surprised? I was nearer to death 
than surprised! 

An instant later another huntsman thrashed 
through the brush. His stare would have 
frozen the hide of a St. Bernard dog. His 
bushy bleck eyebrows were knitted in anger. 
He stamped up close to me, and his hot 
breath beat into my face as he bellowed, 
“*Zat your dog?” 

I shook my head. No, no, I pleaded. 
Scrooge was never my dog! I'd have denied 
it to my dying gasp, yet there was Scrooge, 
all about me, leaping playfully about my feet, 
laughing, making puppy eyes, showering 
pailsful of affection, calling me a lair at every 
movement. 

My denials only increased the big fellow’s 
wrath. He thundered, “Well, that beef point- 





‘*Yesterday when I asked to see one of my old shot- 
guns they brought me out a pop-gun.”’ 


er just carried a grouse I shot into the brush 
and lost it, and if you leave him within a 
hundred yards of me again I’ll knock you 
flatter’n a bartender’s instep!” And thus 
having delivered himself, the huntsman took 
his leave. I was alone in the forest—alone, 
with Scrooge. 


Well, my hunting was done. The thought 
of a grouse sickened me. Hastily I left the 
forest. I had one thing on my mind, and 
only one—that was, to get rid of Scrooge. 
I did not drive home, but headed straight 
for the animal shelter. In fact I took every 
conceivable short-cut. But when the kennel 
keeper saw me he headed swiftly for the 
house. “It ain’t no use!” cried he. “It just 
ain’t no use!” 

I ran after the keeper, Scrooge at my heels. 

“T’ll give you five dollars—” 

“No! No!” 

“Ten dollars—” 

But he only ran faster. 

Finally I turned away, shoulders drooping, 
feet dragging. I felt as if all the world had 
turned against me. I hadn’t a friend. Scrooge 
followed me faithfully, snooping and sniffing 
at my heels. 

And days passed. Bills for the misdeeds 
of my bird dog mounted again, creeping 
upward like a thermometer on an August 
morn. I grew tremendous bags beneath my 
eyes—unsightly, bluish bags, behind which 
were sunk two lifeless blood-shot objects that 
once had passed for eyes. I couldn’t sleep, 
and my appetite lagged hopelessly. 

Finally I was done. I could bear it no 
longer. Friend as I had been to all animals 
all of my days, this was the last. The earth 
was to be quit of this worthless hound, and 
that was all to it. I brought my gun outside 
one day, shoved it into my car, and then 
called Scrooge. 

Of course he wouldn’t come. I spent hours 
chasing him. At long last I took a flying 
tackle and nabbed him by the back feet, and 
then I dragged him into the car. 


I drove deep into the forest on a muddy, 
rutted country road. I went deep enough so 
that nobody would hear me. After all, I was 
known as a lover of dogs, and it wouldn’t do 
for people to know I shot my own bird dog. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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FROM BEHIND THE 
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(Enlarged from 35 mm. movie film) 





CAMERA 


Photos by the Author 


Part of a flock of Broadwing Hawks high in the sky over Hawk Mountain. 


Y arms ached as I lowered my rather 
clumsy telephoto contrivance. 
nothing short of an ordeal to aim my bulky 
camera skyward and try to follow the flight 
of some migrating hawk. 


It was 


It was early in 
October and the migration of hawks was in 
full swing. My 
Hawk Mountain 
this vantage point make motion pictures of 
the hawks in flight. 
tioned was a 35mm Eyemo camera equipped 


assignment was to go to 


near Hamburg and from 


The contrivance men- 


, 


with a 17” Dalmyer lens. The combination 
was mounted on a rather crudely hewn gun 
stock. The whole affair certainly looked a 
lot more like some minature anti-aircraft gun 
than a harmless camera and it attracted con- 
siderable attention from the observers who 


gathered at this point to watch the migration. 


Photographically, the day was perfect, ex- 
cept for one thing. The hawks were flying 
entirely too high. The sky was a typically 
beautiful October blue. The air was cool and 
clear, so clear that visibility was perfect for 
miles in all directions. But with the major- 
ity of hawks a mere pin point in that blue 


there was comparatively little we could do, 


but sit and enjoy the brilliant October 
scenery. Despite the photographic inactivity 
time sped by. The afternoon was drawing 
to a close almost before I realized it. 


Deep purple shadows were creeping across 
the valley floor far below as an old man 
slowly made his way over the jumbled rocks 
to where I sat. I was glad for his company 
and we wasted little time getting acquainted. 
Rather customarily our conversation began 
with comments about the day and the spec- 
tacular scenery that was to be enjoyed. 

His eyes were alert, keen and with his 
swift glances he seemed to absorb every de- 
tail and to find great delight in the colorful 
patchwork that spread out before him. After 
one of these brief inspections of the land- 
scape he turned to me and said, “There’s 
somethin’ funny about nature and this here 
pretty display she’s puttin’ on. It kind of re- 
minds me of a show I seen once when I was 
a young fellow”. 

“It was a great show all right, a lot of 
flashy clothes and music. Everything kept 
building up and building up for the high- 
light of the show. Then a beautiful girl 


walked out on the stage all dressed in about 
the prettiest colored stuff she could get her 
Then she began to take off her 
clothes, one piece at a time ’till she didn’t 
Doggone if it wasn’t kind 


hands on. 


have nothing on. 
of disappointin’ ”’. 


“It was something like this here strip tease 
show Old Mother Nature’s putting on now. 
She comes out on the stage all dressed up 
brightest kind of colors and then 
when you think she’s just about the prettiest 


in the 


thing you’ve ever seen she starts to shed a 
few leaves at a time ’till the trees are stand- 
ing there just as naked as that girl was and 
darn if them naked trees ain’t sort of disap- 
pointing too.” 

“Just as long as they’re dressed up in their 
regular clothes, they’re mighty nice to look 
at and then when they put on their flashy 
duds, they’re downright beautiful and kind 
of mysterious and excitin’, but when they 


stand there without a stitch on—well—them 
body lines might be graceful and artistic, but 
danged if I wouldn’t rather see ’em when 
there’s a little left to the imagination.” 
A number of Octobers have passed since 
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By C. GORDON KRIEBLE 
* 


that conversation, but each October with its 
galaxy of color brings to my mind the story 
by the old man on Hawk Mountain. 


Another experience which comes to mind 
when I think of October had its setting in 
the Pymatuning, far at the other end of the 
State. The details that preceeded this extra- 
ordinary experience will of necessity be 
previtized. In May, 1939 Mr. Burt Oudette, 
Refuge Keeper in charge of the Pymatuning 
Refuge was engaged in collecting specimens 
of the water birds that frequented the area. 
(These birds are on public exhibition at the 
Game Commissions Museum at the Pyma- 
tuning Refuge). Quite unexpectedly he sight- 
ed a large white bird some distance away. 
Knowing it to be rather early in the season 
to expect to see an American Egret, he cau- 
tiously stalked in the bird’s direction. Close 
range observation convinced him the bird 
could be none other than the exceptionally 
rare great white heron, never before known 
to have ventured north of the Carolinas. 
Highly elated over his find, he took the bird, 
but it was not until late in the summer that 
the skin was prepared and mounted for dis- 
play. Meanwhile quite naturally, he reported 
his find to various ornithological experts. 
Because of his unprecedented record, few 
were inclined to believe him. 


The Pymatuning Museum was opened on 
the following 15th of October. My assign- 
ment in this case was to photograph the 
dedication and then stay on a few days so 
as to record in slow motion color pictures 
the various waterfowl on the refuge. 

Burt is a splendid photographer’s guide. 
He knows his country, the characteristics of 
its wildlife and most appreciated of all, he 
knows the problem of the wildlfie photo- 
grapher and how to handle them. With his 
cooperation and that of the weatherman the 
next few days proved quite fruitful. We 
obtained many fascinating slow motion color 
pictures, and then on our last afternoon out, 
October 21st, just as I finished shooting my 
last roll of color film, the most unexpected 
happened. 

Far out across the vast expanse of water 
lillies stood a large white bird. 
late in the season to expect the American 
Egret. Immediately Burt cut the motor and 
the boat glided to a stop, on the mirror like 
Surface of the lake. Long tense minutes 
passed as we studied the bird through our 
glasses, each of us hesitating to say just what 
we thought the bird to be. Slowly we leaned 
toward each other and in a single breath 
whispered “It’s a great white heron”. Burt 
felt certain of his identification because of 


It was now 
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his previous experience and I equally certain 
of mine because I had observed them on dif- 
ferent occasions in the Okefenokee Swamp 
in Southern Georgia. 


Nervously I fumbled through my bag 
hoping against hope, I might find one roll of 
unexposed color film. The best I could pro- 
duce was a roll of black and white. The 
slow motion camera was quickly loaded and 
the telephoto lens adjusted. In a hurried 
conference we decided the best approach 
could be made with the motor running at a 
slow rate of speed, rather than to attempt 
paddling. We were fearful that the body 
motion of paddling might startle the bird 
while we were still too far away to get a 
good picture. Crouching low in the boat we 
started toward the bird, cautiously picking 
our way through a myriad of snags. Unfor- 
tunately, the bird took off while we were 
still about 100 yards away. 


In its own noisy way, the high speed 
camera recorded on film the first part of that 
never-to-be-forgotten flight. With long de- 
liberate wing beats the great white heron 
made its way across the lake and disappeared 
from view beyond the tree tops.. As the bird 
took to the air, any question of doubt that 
may have lingered in either of our minds 
vanished for the bright sunlgiht disclosed 
the yellow legs that serve as a splendid field 
characteristic. 


A few weeks later I was back at the Pyma- 
tuning again. The films which I had taken 
on my previous trip arrived at the office at 
just about the hour I was leaving. Knowing 
Burt would be equally anxious to see them I 
brought a projector along and together we 
examined the pictures at his house. We were 
more than pleased with our success with 
the water birds. But when the picture of the 
great white heron flashed on the screen, I 


7 


was just a little disappointed because I 
found that in my apparent excitement I had 
neglected to adjust the focus of my telephoto 
lens correctly. As a result the pictures were 
just a little bit out of focus. Still the bird 
could be definitely identified. 

The following day, Dr. Oberholtzer, of the 
Biological Survey Department, Washington, 
D. C., arrived at the Museum accompanied 
by a number of eminent ornithologists from 
Pittsburgh. His mission was to definitely 
establish the identity of the white heron dis- 
played in the Museum. Probably no one has 
made more intensive study of this bird than 
Dr. Oberholtzer and his identification 
accepted by one and all. 


was 


Imagine the Doctor’s surprise and our pride 
as we projected the motion pictures of the 
second of this species to be found in the 
area. It is not often in a photographer’s life- 
time that he has the opportunity to claim a 
“first”? and to be able to share my pleasure 
with Burt made it doubly enjoyable. 

About the time song bird migration draws 
to a close another but quite different migra- 
tion begins. It’s the migration of the thoughts 
and interests of over a half million sportsmen 
in this State. 
thoughts as they turn from the problems of 


everyday life to the outdoors, to the fields 
and the mountains and the sport of hunting, 


whether it be small or big game. 

Practical conservation administration on 
the part of our Commission has made it pos- 
sible for our hundreds of thousands of sports- 
men to enjoy a wide diversity of hunting in 
the various parts of the State. 
of the Commission’s conservation efforts is 
well illustrated in the fact that we have 
splendid large game hunting, deer and bear 
in a state with the second greatest population 


It’s the movement of their 


The success 


in the country. 
(Continued on Page 28) 





Tho out of focus the light colored legs were plainly visible (enlarged from 16 mm.) 
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Keep Up on Your Shooting 





T first on the concrete far ahead there 

was a black dot. As the car rolled 
closer and closer, it grew into an erect, long 
sleek body of a grouse. The tilt of its head 
expressed inquiry, but also disdain for such 
objects as automobiles passed familiarly 
always. 

We swerved the car until the wheels were 
on the left berm of the highway, giving this 
tame woods chicken the entire right of way. 
But deadiy familiarity got in its work. The 
old girl decided to cross the road. There was 
a sickening thump down by the right front 
wheel, and I say in the rear view mirror 
some of her feathers floating in the air. 


As a means of game conservation, it prob- 
ably would not pay sportsmen to hire of- 
ficial game scarers for the purpose of going 
around making birds and animals more wild 
and elusive. This year, however, there is 
food for thought in the general idea. With 
a goodly number of the most enthusiastic 
hunters selected for the army, and tied up 
in pressing jobs, the woods and the game will 
be less disturbed than in any season for years 
past. 


Birds and animals will lack sufficient edu- 
cation, due to absence of much of the usual 
shooting and chasing to which they are sub- 
jected. That is an unhealthy situation. It 
results in excessive kills from all sources. 

You may be faced this year with obstacles 
in the way of your going hunting. You may 
feel, or be led to feel by the stuff you read 
in the papers, that somehow it isn’t patriotic 
to hunt. It is certain that you will have 
trouble in getting a normal supply of guns 
and ammunition. 

If you can break away, better go hunting. 
It is better for the game and better for you. 
So far as National Defense is concerned, your 
example in keeping up your shooting is 
worth a lot to young people who otherwise 
might not have the opportunity to learn to 
know about guns. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
all sportsmen’s organizations favor having an 
adequate, although not wasteful, supply of 
guns and ammunition available for all who 
can hunt. 

Suggestions: 

Handle your gun more than usual. Prac- 
tice shooting. This doesn’t mean the use of 
many cartridges, necessarily. It means fre- 
quent aiming, and working the action of the 
gun until you are thoroughly familiar with 
its feel and appearance. 

Align the sights with care. You can go 
a long way toward this result with just 
three cartridges. Fire the first with careful 
aim at a clear, small mark 75 yards or paces 
away, for rifle; 30 yards away for your shot- 
gun. Observe the hit of bullet or center of 
shot impact, and measure its distance from 
point of aim. 


For the second shot, move the rifle sight, 
or change your way of looking over the 
shotgun twice or three times, as much as 
seems necessary. The purpose is to put this 
second bullet or shot charge off on the other 
side of point of aim. 


For the third shot, split the adjustment, in 
proper proportion, back toward the beginning 
position. This system gets results much more 
positively and quickly than step by step 
small adjustments in one direction. 

Don’t be satisfied with anything less than 
precision shooting. Where once a magazine- 
full used to be employed in the woods, try 
now to make one shot do the trick. From 
a home defense standpoint, who knows when 
we may be called upon to slide bullets into 
the eye-slits of hostile tanks; and catch para- 
chutists on the wing—in that second or two 
before they get us. 


If you can command a real supply of car- 
tridges, such as .22s or reloaded hunting 
calibers, it is a good thing to develop the skill 
required to put ten shots in a six-inch circle 


By J. R. Mattern 
* 


at 75 paces within thirty to fifty seconds. This 
is best done from a sitting position. 


Ammunition is scarce. It is all going from 
the factories as medicine for what ails Hitler 
—no fooling about that. Orders for sporting 
ammunition placed by dealers six months ago 
remain undelivered, and are being cancelled. 
Hunters must get along on the sweepings of 
the shelves—that is, on what cartridges are 
left from last year’s manufacture. 


You. may get old or deterioated ammuni- 
tion. Some of it may misfire. It may give 
lowered velocity. The changed velocity will 
likely produce a changed striking point, and 
require a new adjustment of sights. Stick to 
one kind of ammunition which you know, 
and for which your gun is adjusted, if pos- 
sible. But if you must take something else, 
better re-test or re-align the gun for that lot. 
If I had only ten cartridges of a new kind, 
I'd use three of them to find out where they 
would shoot. 

Some switching of guns will be necessary. 
If you can’t get cartridges for your favorite, 
you may be able to find cartridges for an 
old gun available. Doubtless in some places 
the 38-40s, 44-40s, 32-40s, 38-55s, 45-70s, may 
be available when 30-40 Krags and 30-06 
Springfields are all gone. 

These guns will kill game. But several 
changes in the usual “high velocity” hunting 
tactics may be required. Remember that the 
old-timers insisted on short range shots. They 
liked to wait until they could draw a bead 
on a vital spot, and let one bullet make a 
sure kill. With fewer hunters in the woods, 
you will have a better opportunity to try that 
sort of work. 

Some of the old guns are in bad condition. 
First, in order to help them to shoot true, 
tighten all stock screws firmly. Second, ex- 
amine the action. Many old guns have bolts 
and receivers of soft steel, which under the 
pound of much shooting has set back, leaving 
excessive cartridge space, or “head-space”, in 
the barrel. If the old gun seems very loose, 
don’t shoot it. In particular, don’t use the 
newer “Hi-velocity” smokeless loads. 

Reloading is always good. You can make 
creditable deer loads (and of course small 
game loads) with cast bullets in 30-40, 30-06, 
303 Savage, as well as in 38-55, 45-70, 38.40, 
and other older calibers. For the 30 and 25 
calibers, use a mold giving bullets as long 
and heavy as possible, or buy the bullets 
ready cast. Use copper gas check cups. Use 
a smokeless powder charge that will give a 
velocity of 1600 f. s. The range, power and 
effectiveness of this load is better than those 
of the old 32-40, or up to level of standard 
38-55. Within 150 yards it is a real killer. 

If you can’t get a suitable smokeless pow- 
der, or the tools to handle it safely, you can 
obtain black powder. It may be used in the 


.32, .38, .44, and .45 calibers. Re-loading with 

it is simpler, except that the shells must be 

washed with soap soon after firing. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Feminine Angle 





“] think to this day he’d be growling if it hadn’t 
been a boy.’’ 


few years ago I was not so much in- 

terested in hunting or wildlife as I am 
today. I’ve always loved a beautiful moun- 
tain, glowing sunset, or a stately tree. From 
the porch of a home where I lived for several 
years, I could see a beautiful little woodlot 
in the hollow and in early morning when 
the sun rose and grey mist lingered in this 
little valley I would often gaze almost spell- 
bound with its beauty. I’ve seen many more 
beautiful hills and vales since in this, my 
native State. I’ve enjoyed many a river and 
tumbling mountain stream, but to think of 
hunting or helping in conservation—never. 
It all happened through my marriage not to 
a mere man, but a hunter. 


Those first years were seasons of fear and 
anxiety for me. Guns were such terrible 
things! And of course with a baby daughter 
at home, I thought he should forget the deer 
in the mountains. But hunters are hunters, 
you know. 


I remember another year when we were 
waiting for another baby. He said he 





“One summer I took up target shooting with a .22. 
Just aiming at an old tin can on the fence post.’’ 


By Mrs. D. E.*Foreman 
* 


wouldn't go to the mountanis before baby 
came. One week of the season gone—no 
baby. Finally the day after the season 
closed a fine healthy baby arrived and I think 
to this day he’d be growling if it hadn’t been 
a boy. 


After awhile I found myself becoming in- 
terested (against my better judgment) in his 
stories and his guns and dogs. Deer season 
found me nearly as excited as he. I helped 
to save and plan for his annual expedition 
to the mountains. One summer I took up 
target shooting with the .22. Just aiming at 
an old tin can on the fence post—but I 
could hit it! After a time I tried the shotgun. 
Finally he got me a license and that first 
year I shot one rabbit. Two dollars for one 
rabbit, but who cares, it was the most de- 
licious rabbit I ever ate. 


I go along with my husband to the moun- 
tains after a snowfall to feed the deer and 
other game. The children go with us, too, 
helping all they can. To see them watching 
for tracks and quietly waiting for a glimpse 
of some animal or bird is a delight to me. 
We usually had to carry them “piggy back” 
out to the car, but we all had the time of 
our lives. 

When the mail contains any of Daddy’s out- 
door or hunting magazines they are practic- 
ally devoured before Daddy gets a chance to 
see them. Pennsylvania Game News seems 
to be our favorite—(Man-woman-and child). 
It is remarkable to see how the youngsters 
can identify the various animals and birds 
by just paging through each copy. 


They are taught the principals of safety 
in handling firearms, although none of them 
are able to hold a gun. They are enthusias- 
tic about feeding and thus conserving wild- 
life for them when they are old enough to 
hunt. 


I would not have believed all this a few 
short years ago. Why, I am even considering 
a deer hunting trip to the mountains this 
winter! 

How I became so interested in hunting, I 
don’t know. 


Why do I get so disgusted with women 
shivering and screaming about snakes? Some 
women I know hate the mountains because 
they may see a snake. Think of all the 
things they miss because of a snake that can 
be easily killed if one doesn’t like them. 





‘‘Finally he got me a license and that first year I 
shot a rabbit.’’ 


I know other women who would probably 
like the mountains if each tree or bush would 
be wearing some lovely dress or beautiful 
coat for them to admire. But to admure the 
natural beauty of a forest or stream, or a 
quiet path in the woods seems far 
their heads. 


above 


I find myself looking through the faithful 
mail-order catalogue—not for ideas for a new 
dress—or next winter’s coat—or a pair of 
“dress-up” shoes. More often I’m looking for 
some article of clothing for that deer-hunting 
trip I’ve been promised. Once in awhile I 
peek into a gun catalogue—just in ease I 
should want a new gun. 


Perhaps I’m different than most women, 
but I have an idea there are many more like 
me. I guess living with a hunter just natur- 
ally makes one interested in his hobby. 


Anyway I’m going after that deer—but I 
But then the 
“buck-fever”, 


doubt very much if I’ll hit it. 
best of male hunters get 
they? 


don't 





I helped to save and plan for his annual expedition 
to the mountains. 
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Drinking Water 

On a hike in a densely settled area, it is 
wise not to drink from any stream or spring, 
no matter how clean it looks. A spring from 
the foot of a tree-covered ridge (1) may be 
safe, but one coming from the foot of a 
house-crowned hill (2) should never be trust- 
ed. Streams may come from pastures that 
cannot be seen. 

If drinking water is needed and the avail- 
able supply is not known to be pure, it should 
be boiled for a half-hour (7), cooled, and then 
boiled again; but even then it may not be 
safe. If a drop of tincture of iodine is added 
to each quart of water and stirred into it for 
a few minutes, the water will ordinarily be 
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BLACK BIRCH 


safe (6). Iodine to apply to wounds should 
be carried by every hiker anyway. 

A slow-flowing spring in wild country 
where the purity of the water cannot be 
questioned can be made to supply a consider- 
able quantity of water at a time by the use 
of a spring box. This is a sturdy box (4) 
with one end provided with holes and with 
the other end removable. The box is sunk 
in the spring area and gravel or rocks piled 
at the pierced end (5). The free end is re- 
moved unless water is being stored for use, 
so that the box can be kept clear of sediment. 
When water is needed, the free end is block- 
ed with board (3) and the water is dipped 
out. The board may be held in place by a 
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By Dr. E. Laurence Palmer 
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stone or by a cover on the box. 


A simple filter may be constructed (8 and 
9), to assure a water supply at a more or 
less permanent site where there is not a de. 
pendable spring. The water enters the barre] 
(9), makes its way downward through a layer 
of gravel, then through a layer of sand and 
then through a layer of charcoal. Then it 
flows through a pipe to the bottom of the 
barrel (8), entering a layer of sand. It makes 
its way upward through a layer of charcoal 
and a layer of gravel to collect at the top in 
a relatively pure state. Water through such 
a filter cannot be considered safe the first 
few hours it is in use, and, depending upon 
the purity of water, the filter should be 
cleaned often by reversing the flow of water. 


A drink in the woods may be made to 
taste good by adding native flavors. A piece 
of fresh sassafras root (10) about four inches 
long and an inch thick will make three or 
four quarts of excellent tea if it is washed, 
cut in small pieces, boiled, and flavored with 
sugar. The fruits of staghorn sumac collected 
in winter or spring (11) make an excellent 
lemonade substitute when boiled and flavored 
with sugar. 


While sassafras and sumac teas are made 
by boiling, other tasty teas are made by 
steeping the shredded bark and outer wood 
of black birch (12), the leaves of winter- 
green, the twigs of spicebush or the root of 
wild ginger. These should be brought just 
to a boil and then removed from the fire 
and served. If they are allowed to boil, their 
fragrance will pass. 


Keeping Dry 
Knowing how to keep dry or to find dry 
materials is almost as important as keeping 
warm and well fed. Each year hunters freeze 
or even die while surrounded by wood which 
could have saved them had they known how 
to get and to use dry fuel. 


Selecting a camp site is important. Some 
sites (1) should be avoided because of danger 
of floods; others (3) are too exposed; but the 
site (2) would be desirable. A tent pitched 
below sloping land should have a dividing 
trench placed on the uphill side (4) to divert 
water to either side. Additional trenches 
should be dug around the edges of the tent 
(4) and the canvas fastened to the inside of 
these trenches (5). One should avoid touch- 
ing even lightly the inside of the canvas in a 
wet tent, since water will leak through such 
a spot. 

In a semi-permanent shelter (6), the hori- 
zontal rails to which the top is lashed should 
be outside the vertical posts so that they will 
be drawn to, not away from, them. Ropes 
which fasten a tent or canvas will shrink 
when they get wet. Therefore, knots or me- 
chanical devices (7 and 8) should be used; 
otherwise the stakes may be pulled out and 
the tent will collapse. The upper knot oF 
portion of the device may be gently pushed 
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Editor's Note: This is the second in a 
series of outdoor articles that should appeal 
greatly to our readers. They are excerpted 
from the Cornell Rural School leaflet. 


down to lengthen the ropes and the loop 
around the stake will still hold. 


In a temporary brush shelter (9) the butts 
of the outer layer at least should be pointed 
upward, since rain is shed better in this way. 


Personal belongings carried in packs can 
be kept dry in cloth sacks (10) which have 
been repeatedly ironed with a hot iron and 
paraffin. Shoes and other clothing should be 
protected at night from dew. Wet socks will 
dry more quickly if pinned to the outside 
of a pack than if stowed away. A poncho 
(11) should be worn in wet brush, with the 
longer half in front (12). 


Every hiker should carry more than one 
waterproof container of matches. Glass jars 
with metal screw tops (13) are satisfactory. 

Dry wood can always be found in wood- 
lands. Ice may be broken from ice-covered 
branches (14 and 15), the wet bark peeled 
off (16), the dry wood shaved into “fuzz 
sticks’ (17) which may be stacked (18) to 
start a cheery fire (19) in almost any weather. 


Good sources of dry fuel are the loose or 
peeling bark of yellow birch or red cedar, the 
dead wood on standing trees, the dead tops 
of weeds, the under side of large logs partly 
suspended above the ground or even the 
inside of hollow trees. Every good camper 
sees to it as soon as he establishes a camp 
that sufficient dry fuel to meet his needs dur- 
ing his stay is safely stowed away under a 
tent, sleeping bag, log, or elsewhere. 

A change of clothing, particularly socks, 
should be always available. 


Keeping Warm or Cool 


It is difficult to keep comfortably warm or 
cool at all times when living outdoors. 
One may sit by a large campfire and bake 
one side while the other freezes. Expert 
woodsmen often warm themselves by sitting 
around a small fire which they kindle of 
small twigs on the ground between their 
bowed legs. The heat from such a small fire 
warms the inner surfaces of their legs and 
arms, the front of their bocies and their 
faces, and they soon become comfortable. 


In a forester’s tent (1) generous warmth 
may be provided by refiector fires in front, 
the heat from which is driven back into the 
tent. If no tent is available and sleep is 
hecessary, the sleeper should lie between the 
fire and the reflector (2) so that each side is 
kept warm. Provision should be made to 
keep the fire itself from the sleeper and to 
prevent any draft from under the reflector. 


In winter, a pup tent can be made com- 
fortable by covering it with brush and cov- 
ering the brush with snow (3). Little wind 
can penetrate such an arrangement. 


Stoves to heat large tents, shacks, or cabins 
Can be made easily of junk. A wash tub (4) 
or an oilcan (5) may be made into an excel- 
lent stove to give quick heat. A more elab- 
orate stove can be made by fastening to- 
gether the metal used in two old signs, using 
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stove bolts (8). One can carry a few stove 
bolts in his pocket easily. The scenery may 
be improved if abandoned signs are put to a 
different use (6 and 7). 


Keeping certain foods cool is important, 
particularly if one wishes to take home a 
supply of fish. Most cooling devices in camp 
are applications of the principle that evapor- 
ating water causes coolness. A wet burlap 
sack thrown over jars of food (10) or a wet 
cloth around a canteen will keep them cooler 
than they would otherwise be. Another cool- 
ing device is made by digging a pit in the 
earth, surrounding a container in the pit with 
gravel and wet sand, and putting layers of 
wet cloths and wet leaves over the top (9). 


A clever cooler (11) devised by girl scouts 
is made by suspending a pail of water from 
the limb of a tree. Below the pail is hung a 
tin can containing the food to be kept cool. 
Cheesecloth or other porous cloth is then 
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wrapped about both pails and, at the top, 
forced down into the water and held there by 
a stone. The water rises in the cloth, wets 
the cloth below, evaporates, and cools the 
food. Still another type is the spring box 
cooler (13). Food may be kept dry under a 
poncho (12). 
Let’s Rest 

When camping overnight, it is important to 
know how to sleep comfortably. Few people 
sleep comfortably the first night anyway, but, 
a few hints may improve the chances of get- 
ting several good naps. 

First, choose a place where your head will 
be at least as high as your feet, and from 
which large rocks or sticks can be removed. 
A waterproof tarpaulin affords good protec- 
tion, but unless it is folded wisely, the feet 
may stick out in the cold while the head is 
smothered. A square tarpaulin (1), folded 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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CATS ARE NOT THE ONLY PREDATORS 





The farm cat keeps vermin reduced to a minimum. 


F all domestic creatures the house cat is 

the least understood. “A pat for a dog 
and a kick for a cat” is an old saying and it 
stands to this day. Now, gentle reader, do 
not start cussing when you learn that the 
much despised tabby has a defender who is 
willing to attempt a defense; one who by long 
and careful observation is willing to attempt 
an analysis of her true character, her vices 
and her virtues. And now for the analysis. 


Both Tabby and Tommy are classed as 
predators. They kill wildlife and should be 
shot on sight. This monster cat can appro- 
priately be divided into two classes; those 
that have a home and those that do not. The 
first mentioned are on the farm and in cities 
and towns. New, let us see what they do. 
The farm cat; it keeps vermin reduced to a 
minimum and the farmer who tries to get 
along without a couple of cats at the barn 
will in less than a year find himself in sore 
straits. 

I recall a neighbor of ours who said “I 
won't have a — cat around.” In less than 
two years the rats had increased to such an 
extent that they chewed his harness and 
lacerated the udders of his cows in their 
stalls. They destroyed his poultry and made 
sad havoc with his grain bins. The cat with 
a home seldom goes more than two hundred 
yards from the buildings and these wander- 
ings are as a rule in the Fall season when 
the grass has dried and mice have turned 
in for the winter. 


The amount of mice destroyed by cats in 
marshes and fields is enormous. How often 
when riding through a farming district we 
see the family cat sitting by a tuft of tall 
meadow grass intently watching for a chance 
to pounce on a mouse, and this scene often 
in bitter cold weather. But to the prejudiced 
mind, Tabby is trying to catch a bird. So 
much for her virtues, now for her vices. 
During the months of June, July and part of 
August Tabby gets a good per cent of the 
young birds from the adjacent lawns and 
gardens. She does not object to a repast on 
young rabbits and will take a heavy toll un- 
less the cover is dense. She will not hesitate 
to take a young squirrel and I recall an in- 
stance when this same Tabby brought in 
during the summer three young weasels. 


By 
Capt. John G. W. Dillin 


* 


Now we will consider the cat without a 
home. This unfortunate creature wanders 
from necessity. Its owner thought best to 
part with an undesirable animal so put Tabby 
or Tommy into a bag and took it for a ride. 
When he got five or ten miles away he 
stopped the car, looked around to be sure 
that no one was watching, opened the bag 
and out jumped the cat. He drove away; 
the poor cat ran bewildered in any direction. 
Such cat: often take to the woods or perhaps 
an old barn. They must eat to live and often 
become true predators. 


And here, let me add, such instances have 
become so numerous that they constitute a 
universal nuisance. This analysis of the cat 
family, as 1 have given it, are the result of 
careful observation and not mere theories. 
And to the cat-hater who has branded 
Tommy and Tabby as the greatest of all 
predators, I will simply remind them that 
in their decision they are not only in error 
but have figuratively looked over the moun- 
tain to see a mole hill. The great destroyers 
of wildlife is not Tommy and Tabby but in 
reality Jack and Gippy, are the true mons- 
ters. 


The worthless prowling dog starts out after 
the break up of winter. They run all night. 
The nesting season finds them at their height 
of activity. All ground-nesting birds are apt 
to be their victims. They are driven from 
their nests at night and often killed. Song 
birds are also victims; driven from their 
nests in the darkness of the night which 
means their finish. Prowling dogs are a 
national problem and the amount of both 
wild and domestic creatures destroyed is 
enormous. From my own knowledge, I could 
write a sizeable volume on their depreda- 


, 
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The undesirables are ‘‘taken for a ride’’ and dumped 
along the road when no one’s looking. 





Stray dogs chase game day and night. 


tions. Just one specific instance I must men- 
tion. It is of very recent origin. The scene 
is Media, Pa.. a very large artificial lake. 
Upon this body of water a pair of Canadian 
Wild Geese have nested and reared their 
young for the several past seasons. This 
time they got five fine, healthy goslings. 


One day both Goose and Gander with their 
five young were feeding along the lake shore 
when suddenly a brown dog came rushing at 
them. The Gander (a huge bird) immediate- 
ly gave battle. The Goose and her young 
took to the water and were saved but the 
poor old Gander, after a fight that lasted 
nearly a minute, was bitten through the back 
and died from his wound. This event merely 
represents a class of incidents almost innv- 
merable and it seems fitting to add that as 
one-sixth of all table foods produced in 
America are consumed by dogs, these same 
worthless prowlers consume a full proportion 
along with the dogs held in restraint by their 
owners. 


Now, a word to the cat-hater and I am 
through. A singular trait of the cat with a 
home is the fact that it will almost invariably 
carry its catch to the house and put it on 
display and by so doing makes a full con- 
fession of her guilt. This being in sad con- 
trast with the ways of the prowling dog who 
destroys and abandons his victim to make ad- 
ditional kills. Tommy and Tabby have their 
vices and their virtues and if you learn that 
they have grabbed up a young robin or even 
awakened you from your peaceful slumbers 
by an occasional nocturnal concert in the 
back yard, do not start cussing and declare 
that all the cats should be shot—better to 
remember that there are two sides to the cat 
question and if you start out to hunt preda- 
tors please remember that the prowling dog 
is the true monster and that the cat will by 
comparison fall into insignificance if a cor- 
rect analysis can be made. 


Also, that the farm cat possesses an econ- 
omic value and the farmer does not want it 
shot. The prowling dog is a standardized 
menace; and true it is, the house cat is the 
least understood of all domestic creatures. It 
is condemned without trial—thus, “a pat for 
a dog and a kick for a cat” is the logical 
result. 
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HUNTING SMALL GAME WITH .22 CAL. 


Q 


RIFLE 


. Please answer the following in your 


sportsmen’s queries: Is it legal to use a 
.22 Cal. rimfire rifle for hunting small 
game this season? 


Yes. The Game Law places no restric- 
tion whatsoever on the size of rifles for 
upland small game hunting, nor upon the 
ammunition to be used. No automatic guns 
may be used on either small or big game. 
It is unlawful to use .22 Cal. or .25 Cal. 
rimfire ammunition on big game. 


* * * 


PLUGGING PUMP GUNS 


Q. 


Is it necessary to plug my pump gun, or 
will it be all right to let the plug out 


and just insert three shells, including 
two in the magazine and one in the 
barrel? 


It is not necessary to plug a pump gun 
or repeating shotgun for hunting game 
birds and animals that are resident in 
Pennsylvania throughout the year, such 
as squirrels, rabbits, pheasants and wild 
turkeys. However, to hunt any migratory 
game birds, including woodcock and wild 
waterfowl, your pump gun must, under 
Federal law, be plugged so that it will 
hold not more than three shells. In 
order to be safe and avoid an uninten- 
tional violation of the Game Law, we 
reccommend that all pump guns be plug- 
ged for hunting all wildlife except big 
game. 


* ok * 


TRAINING DOGS IN COUNTIES CLOSED 


Q 


TO RACCOON TRAPPING 

. Please advise if training a dog in closed 
counties for raccoons is lawful? 

There is no objection to training raccoon 
hounds in counties closed to raccoon trap- 
ping provided such training is done dur- 
ing the open season for that purpose, be- 
ginning August 20. You must not carry 
a shotgun or rifle while training raccoon 
hounds, nor may you inflict any injury 
upon the raccoons. You will understand 
that the entire State is open to raccoon 
hunting October 15 to December 31, but 
these animals may not be captured prior 
to October 15. 


* * * 


LICENSE TO TRAP RACCOONS 


Q 


A. 


- Does a boy 16 years of age require a 


hunter’s license to trap raccoons? 


Yes. Although the law permits persons 
under 18 years to trap fur-bearing ani- 
mals or predators without a license, the 
raccoon is now classed as a game animal 
only and does not come under the free- 
trapping law. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


SHOOTING AT TARGETS ON SUNDAY 


Q. 


Is there any law which would prevent 
me from shooting mark (targets) on Sun- 
day, beyond the city limits? I work 
every day except Sunday and have no 
time through the week to practice. 


Under the old Blue Law, which is now 
a part of the Penal Code of 1939, it-may 
be possible to prosecute anywhere in 
Pennsylvania for the discharge of fire- 
arms on Sunday. Before proceeding to 
shoot upon any property on Sunday we 
suggest you first determine from local 
residents whether there is any objec- 
tion. There is nothing in the Game Law 
to prohibit shooting at targets on Sun- 
day. 


* * * 


SKUNKS IN CAPTIVITY 


Q. 


May I keep. skunks in captivity after 
training season starts? If so, may I keep 
them until the hides prime in December? 
As protection has been removed on 
skunks in Pennsylvania until September 
30, 1942, there is no objection to keeping 
these animals in captivity until that date, 
provided they have been legally cap- 


tured. It is also permissible to keep 
skunks lawfully taken until the hides 
become prime in mid-winter. No per- 


mit is necessary. 


* * * 


AGE FOR LICENSING DOGS 


Q. 


At what age must a pup be registered 
to take into the field for either training 
or hunting? 


Under the Dog Law a dog need not be 
licensed until it reaches the age of six 
months. Although the Game Law makes 
no specific reference to the age of a dog 
that may be used for training or hunting 
purposes, we recommend that all dogs, 
regardless of age, have a collar attached 
bearing the name and address of the 
owner, when such dogs are used afield. 
This will assist in returning the dog to 
its owner in the event the animal be- 
comes lost; but no license need be. at- 
tached to the dog until it is six months 
old, even though it may be used for hunt- 
ing or training before that time. 


* at * 


DAILY LIMIT ON WOODCHUCKS 


Q. 


(GROUNDHOGS) 
I saw in the papers that you changed 
the limit on woodchucks to five a day. 
Does that mean we may kill five a day 
this season or does the increase in the 
daily limit apply next season? 


The daily limit of five woodchucks a 
day was effective during most of the 1941 


season. The Game Commission at its 
meeting on July 10 made specific men- 
tion of the fact that the new daily limit 
of five woodchucks shall apply this sea- 
son. Last year the daily limit was four. 


* * * 


OPEN SEASON ON HEN PHEASANTS 


Q. 


Was it lawful to shoot hen pheasants in 
Pennsylvania in the years 1932 and 1933, 
or at any time? 


It was not legal to shoot hen pheasants 
in this State in either 1932 or 1933. Dur- 
ing the pheasant season in both of those 
years, only male birds could be killed. 
According to best available records at the 
office of the Game Commission, hen 
pheasants were first opened to shooting 
in Pennsylvania in 1902, and females 
were killed legally each year thereafter 
until 1923, when males only could be 
killed. In other words, hen pheasants 
were first given absolute protection on 
November 1, 1923. There has been no 
open season on the females in any por- 
tion of the State since that time. 


* * * 


FIREARMS FOR GROUNDHOG HUNTING 


Q. 


May a larger caliber gun than a .22 
rifle be used for hunting groundhogs, or 
may a .22 Hornet be used for such hunt- 
ing? 

There is nothing in the present Game 
Law to limit the size of rifles that may 
be used on groundhogs, and if you desire 
to use a rifle larger than a .22 caliber 
you may do so if it is not an automatic 
While the .22 Hornet is not too large or 


powerful for small game hunting, we 
recommend that hunters refrain, as a 
safety measure, from using the higher 
powered rifles in upland territory, as the 


bullet is liable to continue beyond the 
target and cause serious damage. 


* ae * 


HUNTING RIGHTS OF FEDERAL 


Q. 


EMPLOYE 


If I'm working in Washington for the 
Government, but retain my voting resi- 


dence in Pennsylvania, should I get a 
non-resident or a resident hunting li- 
cense? 


You are, in our opinion, entitled to hunt 
in this State on a resident hunter's li- 
cense if you maintain a legal voting resi- 
dence in Pennsylvania while employed 
by the U. S. Government in Washington. 
You will understand that no game may 
be removed from this State when killed 
under a resident license. Should you 
desire to transport your kill of game to 
Washington, D. C., it will be necessary 
for you to take out a non-resident hun- 
ter’s license at a cost of $15.00. 
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Instructor Lichtenberger put the boys thru a demonstration of gymnastics. 


A beautiful day and a fine turnout of in- 
terested sportsmen and others marked the 
ceremony attending the dedication of a new 
combined dormitory and classroom at the 
Game Commission’s Training School on 
August 6th. The event was made doubly 
impressive by the fact that the Jefferson 
County Sportsmen’s Association also held its 
Annual Field Day on the school grounds as a 
further tribute to the school and to the Third 
Student Training Class, which was inducted 
on June 7 and is now undergoing rigid train- 
ing. This occasion also represented the ninth 
anniversary of the Training School. On July 














Judge J. C. Leng delivered the principal address of the day. 
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28, 1932, the first school of this kind in the 
United States was dedicated in connection 
with a picnic and outing sponsored by the 
Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Association. 


An interesting program of the local asso- 
ciation took place in the forenoon and early 
afternoon, following which the relatives of 
the student body and their friends, as well 
as many others interested, all joined in the 
dedicatory program which began about 3:00 
o’clock with an Invocation by Rev. Paul K. 
Scott, Methodist Church, Brockway. Intro- 
ductory Remarks and Presentation of the 
Training School Staff, as well as distinguish- 





The new road makes the school more accessible by automobile. 








Photos by C. G. Krieble 


ed guests, were made by Seth Gordon, the 
Commission’s Executive Director. 


The staff of the school consists of Wilbur 


M. Cramer, Superintendent; William C. Ryder, 
Assistant Superintendent; and Robert Lich- 
tenberger, Resident Instructor. 

Distinguished guests, who occupied a place 
on the speakers’ platform, were Commis- 
sioners Robert Lamberton of Franklin, and 
G. I. Phillips, of Alexandria; former Com- 
missioners Richard E. Reitz of Brookville and 
Dr. Samuel H. Williams of Pittsburgh, both 
of whom were instrumental in establishing 
the school. Sports officials present included 
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A exhibition of practical first aid in the field. 


Arch Hanes, Vice-president, State Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs, St. Marys; Rev. Dar- 
lington Kulp, 2nd Vice-prsident of the Fed- 
eration, Reading; Ray Armstrong, President 
Northwestern Division; Stanley Preist, Em- 
porium; Joe Barkley, President of the Jeffer- 
son County Sportsmen’s Association; and 
John Mock, Pittsburgh sports writer. 


At the conclusion of the introduction of 
guests Superintendent Cramer introduced the 
student class. Although not yet in uniform, 
their appearance on the ground in marching 
formation led by Officer Lichtenberger was 
given a rousing ovation, and their subsequent 
demonstrations of gymnastics, of first aid to 
an injured or wounded person in the field, 
and resuscitation to a drowning person were 
enthusiastically applauded. 


A fine dedicatory address was made by 
Judge J. C. Long, of Jefferson County, who 
has long been interested in the school. Judge 
Long reviewed the early history of game con- 
servation in the state, commenting on the 
wanton destruction of wildlife and forests 
that once occurred, and pointing out today’s 


oom 


as 


need for a highly trained and efficient corps 
of men in order to conserve the remaining 
supply and to provide for the future. 


The closing prayer of the dedicatory pro- 
gram was offered by Rev. Paul E. Gooder, 
St. Tobias Catholic Church, Brockway, Pa. 

Competitive sports events marked other 
parts of the general program, including a 
revolver match between the Cornplanter 
Gun Club Revolver Team and a group select- 
ed from the student body. The Cornplanters 
won with a score of 1286 as against 1260. At 
the conclusion of this event a picked group 
of regular Game Protectors and Supervisors, 
many of whom were on hand for the occasion, 
challenged the Cornplanters and defeated 
them by 51 points. 


Various contests were held by the Jeffer- 
son County sportsmen for the ladies and 
children present, and the afternoon was 
brought to a very impressive close by a drill 
and music furnished by the Junior American 
Legion Drum and Bugle Corps of Brockway, 
American Legion Post No. 95, under the direc- 
tion of Legionnaire Petruzzi. 


erate 


At attention for the roll call. 


Administering artificial resusciation to a drowning person. 


A few days ago we received an enthusias- 
tic letter about the school from Rev. Darling- 
ton R. Kulp, as follows: 


“I had a very delightful visit to the 
Game Commission’s School. 


“I think that you have a very fine 
school, and an institution that is capable 
of doing an excellent job. I feel that 
the emphasis is being placed where it 
belongs—on the development of the per- 
sonnel. I have far more faith in men 
than I have in equipment, especially 
when it comes to accomplishing the work 
which is expected of our Game Protec- 
tors. 


“TI was amazed at the curriculum, and 
wondered how the ground could be cov- 
ered in so short a period of time. I sup- 
pose that as time goes on the school term 
will be extended. 


“I do hope that the sportsmen at large 
appreciate the importance of the work 
that is being done in building up the 
personnel.” 
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THE BRUSH, 1T MAY BE ANOTHER HUNTERE- 
THE FACT THAT YOU DID NOT KILL OR INU 


HIM SEVERELY 1S PROBABLY DUE TO POOR 
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THIS POOR FELLOW COMING UP THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
KNOLL MIGHT HAVE HAD HIS HEAD BLOWN OFF. 
TLL BET HE WAS SCARED STIFF. 





& LUCKY MISS FOR THE RABBIT BUT WHAT 
ABOUT THE POOR FELLOW (iN LINE OF FIRE WHO TOOK A 
LOAD OF SHOT IN HIS LEG. ANY PERSON WHO SHOOTS AT 


BANG! BANGS 


GAME WHEN ANOTHER MAN IS IN LINE OF FIRE IS 
GOING TO MAKE A LOT OF TROUBLE FOR HIMSELF. GAME 
LAWS ARE STRICT IN ALL HUNTING ACCIDENT CASES 
THESE DAYS, AND YOU WANT TO MAKE ABSOLUTELY SURE 
WHERE YOURE SHOOTING BEFORE YOU PULL THE TRIGGER. 
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A FARMER DOESN'T LIKE CARELESSNESRY 
VANDALISM, AND if YOU HUNT TOO YT! 
WHEN THEY'RE HUSKING CORN YOULL BE AT! 
ARE BIG ENOUGH TO HUNT UPON WITHIEN 
HUNTERS WOULD HUNT (IN THE BARNIEIF 
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HE FELLOWS WHO ARE ALWAYS STICKING 
MES IN THE BORES OF THEIR SHOTGUNS TO 
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Sf 
THE FELLOW WHO UNLOADS HIS GUN (NSIDE THE CABIN 


OUGHT TO BE KICKED OUT OF THE CLUB EVEN IF HE IS 
THE MOST INFLUENTIAL MEMBER IN IT, 





DON'T ORINK WHILE HUNTING. THE TWO OONT MIX 


AND YOU'RE LIABLE TO KILL OR INJURE YOURSELF OR 
SOME OTHER HUNTER. 











YES ITS ALL RIGHT TO GO HUNTING (F YOU KNOW HOW TO BEHAVE 
YOURSELF, STAY SOBER, RESPECT THE RIGHTS OF THE LAND- 
OWNER AND ARE CAREFUL OF YOUR OWN AND THE OTHER 

FELLOWS LIFE. 
NERY BETTER THAN HE DOES 


> TO HIM AND HIS HELPERS 
B9EAETO MOVE ON. MOST FARMS 
WTHENDANGERING LIVES, 


BUT some 
ANYEIF YOU LET THEM, 


IE YOU FOLLOW THE RULES OF THE GAME YOU NEARLY ALWAYS 
HAVE SUCCESS. IF YOU DON'T FOLLOW THE RULES OF THE GAME 
YOU'LL SOON BE AN OUTCAST AMONG YOUR FORMER FRIENDS AND 
ASSOCIATES. AND REMEMBER THAT RED IS A DARN GOOD 
INSURANCE POLICY AGAINST HUNTING ACCIDENTS. 
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Penne ama Kare Common 
° 


New entrance to Pymatuning Waterfowl Museum. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Recently while patrolling in Eldred Town- 
ship, an out-of-State car passed me at a 
high rate of speed. A short distance ahead of 
me I noticed that it struck something, the 
object flying into the air about twelve feet. 
I stopped and found a young ringneck be- 
tween one-third and one-half grown was the 
object which had been struck. It is a shame 
the amount of game the speeding auto driver 
kills and destroys on our highways today. I 
don’t suppose it is permissible to put those 
killers of our wildlife down as violators, but 
it is a known fact that they do kill 365 days 
out of the year.”—Claude B. Kelsey, Game 
Protector, McKean County. 


“A man told me of shooting a rattlesnake 
near the Mehoopany Creek. After the snake 
stopped threshing around in the brush, he 
walked up to it and noticed a small rabbit 
sitting near the snake. .It made no effort 
to get away, and fell over dead in about 
two minutes. He examined it closely and 
found two fang marks near its shoulder 
where the snake had struck it.”—Protector 
E. J. Turner, Wyoming County. 


“We have under way through the very 
capable sponsorship of the Huntingdon Coun- 
ty Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs a plan 
for game feeding during the coming winter 
and, if successful, for winters to follow. 


“In short we hope to have certain sections 
assigned to specific clubs and individuals 
who will be entirely responsible for the care 
of the game in this area. Game food will be 
allotted to the clubs, and they will be re- 
sponsible for its distribution. 

“The writer hopes that a much more com- 
prehensive survey of all species of game may 
be obtained in this manner. It is also be- 
lieved that by this method we may be able 
to get a very reliable report on the amount 
of game fed.”—Thomas F. Bell, Game Pro- 
tector, Huntingdon County. 


During the past few months there has been 
under way in Huntingdon County a plan to 
inaugurate in the public schools a conserva- 
tion program of such scope to warrant the 
school authorities sharing in the expense of 
the proposed project. Some months ago, 
through the sponsorship of the Huntingdon 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
there has been approved by the local school 
authorities a subject on the conservation of 
various national resources including fish and 
game. This subject is being taught this year 
in the fifth grade of the Huntingdon schools. 
The instructions will be augmented from 
time to time with lectures and pictures by 
the Fish and Game Commissions. We hope 
that this project will prove valuable enough 
that it will warrant the extension to more 
grades and other schools.”—Thomas F. Bell, 
Game Protector, Huntingdon County. 


A project providing for the restoration of 
ruffed grouse in southern, southeastern, and 
northeastern portions of Ohio was approved. 





Photo by C. C. Freeburn 
HERBERT A. DIEHL 


LEAVES SERVICE 


Herbert A. Diehl, Hamburg, Game Protec- 
tor in charge of Land Management since 
June 1, 1929, recently left the service to 
accept a position in LaPorte, Indiana, in con- 
nection with the National Defense Program. 
“Herbie”, as he was referred to more often 
by his associates and host of sportsmen 
friends, was first located at State Game Lands 
No. 26, near Blue Knob in Bedford County, 
but in 1933 was assigned to a group of Game 
Lands and Refuges in Berks and Schuylkill 
Counties. The best of luck, “Herbie”. 


Another officer well liked and admired by 
all his associates, official and otherwise, 
whom we wish the best of luck is Game Pro- 
tector John C. Kennedy, of Erie, who re- 
signed recently to embark in a new field of 
endeavor. John was a graduate of the Com- 
mission’s Training School on July 2, 1936 and 
served faithfully and tirelessly during his en- 
tire period of service. 


We owe apologies to Troy C. Burns, Game 
Protector of Butler County who resigned 
some months ago to take up the strenuous 
duties of Sheriff of Butler County. Long a 
prominent figure in sportsmen’s circles Troy 
has the best wishes of a host of friends. As 
a Game Protector he was in the forefront in 
efficiency and loyalty and as a master of 
ceremonies he still has few equals. Resigna- 
tions are sometimes slow in being officially 
reported and your humble editor must admit 
that Troy’s termination of service was un- 
known to him until a short time ago. For- 
give me Troy, I must have been asleep at the 
switch. And above all good luck in your new 
position. That you'll handle it and handle it 
well is a foregone conclusion. 





TROY C. BURNS 
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PLOVER INCREASING 


For many years every first week in August 
Dr. Herbert H. Beck, Franklin & Marshall 
College, Lancaster County, and three of his 
associates have been taking a census of the 
Upland Plover over four tracts of land in 
that county. His records since 1921 are listed 
hereinafter so those interested in these popu- 
lar and once abundant game birds may note 
the extent to which they are staging a come- 
pack due entirely to the protection they have 
been given in this country: 1921, 21; 1922, 22; 
1923, 75; 1925, 5; 1936, 42; 1937, 57; 1939, 94; 
1941, 161. This increase should be even more 
noticeable in future years if the South Amer. 
iean countries succeed in enacting and en- 
forcing their own laws to protect the birds. 
At present they are still on the market in 
Argentina. 





STOLEN: .22 cal. Springfield Rifle, 6 shot, 
No. 056—bolt action, take down 24 inch bar- 
rel; 30 Winchester Carbine, No. M146, lever 
action, wire scratch and spot of ivory paint 
on stock; Ranger 410 shot gun, double barrel, 
scratch between rib and barrel at breech 
(defect in workmanship); .32 pistol, 5 shot, 
trigger spring broken, butt plates had been 
cut to fit; small .22 pistol, 7 shot. Any in- 
formation concerning the stolen guns will be 
greatly appreciated by Mr. Clifford H. Gray, 
Oxford, Pa. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service has just an- 
nounced a new leaflet—“Bobwhite Quail Pro- 
pagation,” by Ralph B. Nestler and Woodrow 
W. Bailey, Biologists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, cooperating with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The text explains fully 
the selection, housing, feeding and care of 
the birds, and is accompanied by detailed 
drawings of necessary pens and equipment. 
It is available at 10c a copy from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


Below and right: Many of our birds have learned 
to take advantage of modern structures. This robin 
nested in an abandoned gas pump. 


Photo by C. G. Krieble 
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WOODCOCK CAUSES CONCERN 


Woodcocks and Wilson’s snipes, the only 
shorebirds on the American sportsman’s list 
for more than 10 years, are causing Federal 
conservation authorities the same kind of 
concern that diminishing waterfowl did a 
few years ago. 


Investigations by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service show that the numbers of both 
species are unsatisfactory. 


Emphasizing the needs for special protec- 
tion, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the 
Service, pointed out that these birds do not 
have the recuperating possibilities that ducks 
and other game birds have. Woodcocks and 
Wilson’s snipes, he explained, usually lay only 
four eggs to the nest, whereas ducks lay ‘two, 
three, or even four times this number. Like 
ducks, the shorebirds raise only one brood 
a year. 


The woodcock, it was explained, is pri- 
marily a bird of the eastern part of the coun. 
try, nesting from southern Canada southward 
and concentrating in winter along the Gulf 
Coast, chiefly in Louisiana and southwestern 
Mississippi. The Wilson’s snipe, also called 
jacksnipe, has an extensive range, breeding 
north to Alaska, Mackenzie, Labrador, and 
Newfoundland and wintering throughout the 
southern part of the United States and far- 
ther south. 


Storm disasters in January and April of 
1940 reduced woodcock numbers so seriously 
that the 1940 hunting seasons in the United 
States and Canada were cut in half. 


It was hoped then, said Dr. Gabrielson, 
that the shortened season would be tem- 
porary, but later studies have shown that 
reducing the season for one year has not been 
enough to bring about the hoped-for re- 
covery.—U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


STOLEN: From Mr. L. R. Ballard, Canton, 
Pa., one Winchester DeLuxe Model 21, .348 
cal., serial No. 16286, on Wednesday, July 30, 
1941 at Powys near Trout Run. If located 
notify Mr. Ballard or this office. 
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NICHOLAS M. RUHA 


THOSE WHO SERVE 


Within the last few weeks two additional 
employes of the Commission were called to 
the military service, including Game Protec- 
tors Nicholas M. Ruha, Confluence; and Gil- 
bert L. Bowman, Thornhurst. To date we 
have received only the permanent base of 
Protector Ruha, who is established at Air 
Corps Basic Flying School, Randolph, Texas. 
We feel sure that the esteem in which these 
men have always been held by their Com- 
mission associates and their many sportsmen 
friends will, to say nothing of their ability 
as officers, go a long way toward making 
their military careers happy and successful. 
Protector Ruha entered the service on July 
2, 1936, having graduated from the Commis- 
sion’s Training School. Protector Bowman, 
another School graduate, entered the service 
in August 30, 1937. 
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“Come, come, Buddy, let me see your hunting license!’’ 


CHANGES IN GAME LAW BY 1941 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Fortunately the changes made by the 1941 
Legislature to the Game Law were of a 
comparatively minor nature. Only four Acts 
were passed finally by the General Assembly 
and approved, by the Governor. 

A synopsis of the changes follows: 


Hunting Without License 


Under Section 317, as amended, any bona 
fide owner, or lessee, or tenant, of lands 
within Pennsylvania, or any member of the 
family or household, or regularly hired help 
of such owner, or lessee, or tenant (if such 
persons are citizens and have not been denied 
the right to hunt or trap), actually residing 
upon and regularly and continuously engaged 
in cultivating such lands for general farm 
purposes, commercial truck growing, com- 
mercial orchards or commercial nurseries, if 
such persons reside in a dwelling situated 
upon the property so being cultivated, and 
shall have resided continuously thereon and 
assisted in the cultivation of said lands for 
a period of 60 or more days prior to the 
general open hunting or trapping season, may 
hunt or trap thereon, including the wood- 
lands connected therewith and operated as a 
part thereof, without a license. Under con- 
ditions enumerated above, such persons may 


also, with the written consent of the owner 
or lessee thereof, hunt or trap upon lands, 
other than those publicly-owned, which lie 
immediately adjacent and are connected with 
their own lands, without a hunter’s license. 
Ownership of lands does not entitle one to 
the privilege of hunting or trapping without 
a license unless the above requirements can 
be met. 


Regulated Shooting Grounds 
Section 410 providing for permits to operate 


regulated shooting grounds was amended by 
eliminating the provision requiring opera- 
tors of such grounds to make available an 
open public hunting area adjacent to the 
shooting grounds. The alternate provision 
requiring such operators to turn over 25% 
of the birds purchased for stocking purposes 
on the regulated grounds, to be liberated on 
public hunting grounds, was also eliminated. 

Section 411 covering shooting restrictions 
on regulated grounds was amended to per- 
mit the operator of such grounds to kill 75% 
of the pheasants or chukar partridges re- 
leased. 


Permit to Possess Flesh of Big Game 


Section 701 was amended by adding a pro- 
vision whereby the Executive Director of the 
Game Commission is authorized to issue per- 
mits for a fee of $1.00 for the possession of 
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the flesh of lawfully killed big game for ap 
additional period of four months beyond the 
60 days now authorized by law for the pos. 
session of game. In other words, under this 
permit the possession of venison or bear meat 
is possible for a period of six months. 


Special Dog Training Areas 


Article [IX was amended by adding thereto 
Section 938 to provide for the establishing 
of Special Dog Training Areas. An organiz.- 
ed club, of twenty or more citizens, by pay- 
ing a fee of $10.00 may apply to the Game 
Commission for a permit to establish a Dog 
Training Area of not less than 100 acres nor 
more than 250 acres. Not more than four 
such areas may be established in any one 
county. Training of dogs is permitted at any 
time of the year under this permit, upon the 
Special Areas. The permittees are required 
each year to stock at their own expense 3 
pieces of game per 100 acres, under the super- 
vision of the Game Commission, unless the 
Commission determines that the area is al- 
ready adequately stocked. The permittees 
may give permission to persons other than 
those requesting the permit to train dogs at 
any time on the areas, under such conditions 
as they snall agree upon. These special areas 
must be plainly marked by conspicuous pos- 
ters placed not more than 100 yards apart 
along the boundaries. 





HUNTERS BENEFIT BY 1941 DOG LAW 
CHANGES 


The 1941 General Assembly made several 
changes in the Pennsylvania Dog Law of 1921 
which should be of considerable benefit to 
non-resident hunters, as well as_ residents 
owning hunting dogs under kennel licenses. 
These changes were effected by Acts Nos. 
62 and 108, approved June 12 and July 2, 
respectively. 

Dogs Under Kennel License 

Section 11 of the Dog Law was amended 
by Act No. 62 (approved June 12, 1941) to 
require the Deparment of Revenue or the 
county treasurer to issue with each kennel 
certificate a number of metal tags corres- 
ponding to the number of dogs to be kept 
in the kennel. These tags will bear the name 
of the county where issued and the kennel 
certificate number. 

Section 12 was amended by the same Act 
to require the kennel licensee to keep one of 
the metal tags above mentioned attached to 
each dog six months old or over when such 
dog is outside the limits of the kennel. The 
tags are transferable. It further authorizes 
the removing of kennel dogs anywhere out- 
side the kennel for hunting, training, exer- 
cise, field trials or dog shows, when the new 
metal tags are attached. 

The keeper of a kennel is also required to 
maintain a permanent record of each dog 
kept in the kennel at any time. This record 
must show: 


‘(1) Breed, color, sex and age of the dog. 
(2) Date dog entered kennel. 

(3) Where it came from. 

(4) Present owner. 

(5) Purpose kept. 
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(6) Date dog leaves kennel. 
(7) How disposed of, and to whom. 


These records must be open to inspection 
by any police officer, agent of the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, Agriculture, .or Game Com. 
mission, and should prove a valuable step 
forward in the current campaign to curb the 
all-too-prevalent practice of stealing valuable 
dogs. 


Non-Resident Dogs Exempt From License 


Section 13 of the Dog Law was amended 
by Act No. 108 (approved July 2, 1941) to 
permit any holder of a Pennsylvania non- 
resident hunting license to bring into this 
State one or more dogs, without securing 
licenses, for hunting game in season, if a 
similar cxemption is afforded Pennsylvania 
residents in the hunter’s home state. Each 
such dog must be equipped with a collar 
bearing a name plate giving name and ad- 
dress of the owner. 


This should be good news for non-resident 
hunters, who heretofore were expected to 
purchase licenses for their hunting dogs when 
brought into Pennsylvania. The name plate 
will assist in distinguishing these dogs from 
resident unlicensed dogs, and should prove a 
desirable protection to the owner. 





A HUNTER BRAVE 
By Chas. C. Krieble 


A Hunter Brave, also a Son 

Of the renowned Izaak Walton 

Has all the equipment, and tells 

Us about his guns and his shells, 

His cap and coat his rod and reel, 
His hooks and lines and fisher’s creel; 
How he wades through great marshy bogs 
Followed by his two faithful dogs. 
Ben and Ted they are called by name 
And how they love to hunt his game. 
One a pointer, one a setter 

Each one is sure a “go-getter.” 

Every evening they have their run 
With their master to see the fun. 
They’d point at birds, other things too. 
Now Ben is old while Ted is new, 

He’s quick and fast and very strong 
And often does the thing that’s wrong, 
So hereby hangs a funny tale 

Which almost landed Ted in Jail. 

He made his stand beside a hole 

While Ben stayed back upon a knoll. 
But Al his master, not so keen 

Did wonder what his Ted had seen, 
So hurried forward, then he backed 
Hoping his Ted would use some tact; 
For the game which he now had found 
Was not the kind that makes a sound, 
But other weapons they do use, 

A strong aroma they diffuse. 

This does usually save the day 

By keeping all their foes away. 
‘Twould have been O.K. I believe 

Had Al not taught him to retrieve 
But Ted, glorying in his spunk, 
Returned to Alfred with a skunk. 

So this is how the story ends 

For ’tis all true, so tell your friends 
His wife don’t know it, which is swell 
For Al brought home an awful smell. 
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“On Sunday, August 3, I was informed 
there was a deer lying along a woods road 
near English Center. It had been shot the night 
before. Upon arrival at the spot where the 
animal was, I saw a good-sized bear making 
a meal of it. The bear seemed not the least 
bit concerned about my presence, and did 
not leave the carcass until I was withia 
thirty feet of it. Since the deer was unfit 
for food, I decided to let the bear have a 
chance to get fed up. 

“P.S. (The deer was killed by spot-lighters 
using a 12 guage shotgun and home-made 
buck shot.”)—Game Protector Land Manage- 
ment Raymond Morningstar, Lycoming 
County. ; 


The mowing machine is Wisconsin’s worst 
“predator” on nesting pheasants, according 
to a release of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, reporting losses of 60% on nests 
under observation. Most cases of nest de- 
struction came in the hay fields during mow- 
ing operations. The Department is seeking 
to determine why pheasants prefer these 
hazardous fields for nesting. 


The Arkansas Game and Fish Commission 
received approval to use a portion of its 
Pittman-Robertson funds for the restoration 
of quail throughout the State. 
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“Sometimes it doesn’t pay to be too ‘cocky’. 
The ringneck that has been living on Over- 
brook Road in Dallas Township, found that 
out recently. It seems the baker truck that 
passed every morning made him very angry 
and he was wont to expel his pent up wrath 
by trying to puncture the tires with his bill 
and chasing the truck down the road about a 
quarter of a mile every morning for the past 
couple of months. The other day he was in 
fine form. He pecked and ran with more 
gusto than ever. The baker truck was mak- 
ing him awfully mad. Then he took to wing, 
made a circle from the rear of the truck, 
and flew right into the windshield. Result— 
a broken glass and a broken neck.”—Samuel 
K. Weigel, Game Protector, Luzerne County. 


“While working on a Propagating Area this 
month I heard quite a disturbance in a little 
swamp and very shortly a ringneck hen and 
her brood of young took to the air and land- 
ed about 30 yards away. I wondered what 
the trouble was and after investigating I 
found that a weasel was stalking them and 
had caught one of the young. I killed the 
animal by stepping on him but was too late 
to save the young ringneck.”—John Kennedy, 
Game Protector, Erie County. 


The Utah Department of Fish and Game 
will undertake a project to investigate habitat 
conditions and determine management pos- 
sibilities on State waterfowl refuges. 
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“*I crippled several—but they disappeared in the brush.’’ 


REGULATED SHOOTING GROUNDS LAW MODIFIED 


During the closing days of the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature, Senate Bill No. 1300, 
to modify the Regulated Shooting Grounds 
Provisions of the Game Law, was introduced 
and passed. It was signed by Governor 
James on July 28 and is now Act No. 206. 


Since the regulated shooting grounds pro- 
visions were enacted in 1937, sometimes re- 
ferred to by those who didn’t like the idea 
as the rich man’s law, the requirements have 
been rather stringent, and not many clubs 
or individuals took advantage of them. Spon- 
sors of the amendments referred to Senate 
Bill No. 1300 as “the poor man’s shooting 
grounds—an opportunity for those of average 
means to help themselves.” 


When the regulated shooting grounds fea- 
tures of the present Game Law were enacted 
in 1937, there was considerable doubt in the 
minds of many sportsmen about the desirabil- 
ity of such provisions in the Pennsylvania 
statutes. It was feared that the privileges 
granted to the holders of such permits might 
work to the disadvantage of the general pub- 
lic. For that reason two different plans were 
provided: 


1, Option “A”, under which permit 
holders might provide public hunting 
grounds equal to one-half the area of 
the licensed regulated shooting grounds. 
Under that option holders were entilted 


to take 60% of the Pheasants and Chukar 
Partridges, and 90% of the Mallard or 
Black Ducks, released during the year 
on their property, regardless of sex or 
daily bags. 


2. Under the other, Option “B”, the 
holders of such permits, instead of pro- 
viding public hunting grounds adjacent 
to their shooting preserves, could turn 
over to the Game Commission for public 
stocking purposes 25% of the Pheasants, 
Chukar Partridges, or Mallard or Black 
Ducks ready for release on licensed 
shooting grounds. They in turn were 
then allowed to kill the remaining 75% 
during the season stipulated in the law if 
able to do so. 


Regardless of the option selected by the 
applicant, the Game Commission furnished at 
cost, in advance of the season, only as many 
tags as the holder of the permit was entitled 
to utilize during that season. In other words, 
the shooting limit was based on the terms of 
the agreement with the Commonwealth, and 
the permittee could not legally kill a single 
Pheasant, Chukar Partridge, Mallard or 
Black Duck on his property without attach- 
ing one of the special bands furnished in ad- 
vance by the Commission. When the supply 
of bands was exhausted, the holder of the 
permit was through for the season. The 
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shooting limit could not be raised duringlyere 
that season by releasing more birds, because Wh 


additional bands were not available. 


The permit fees depend upon the acreagelpyt f 


in each licensed preserve. 


A minimum of at}polde 


least 100 acres is necessary, with no maxi. 46,084 
mum. The fee is $25.00 for the first hundredfiione 
acres in the tract so used, and $5.00 for each} 94: 
additional hundred acres or fraction thereof} scar 


which means that a club with say 500 acre 
pays an annual fee of $45.00, and in addition 
under the old law, the permittee was requir. 
ed to provide open hunting grounds or tum 
over to the Commission a specified percent- 
age of the birds ready for release. 


Prior to the enactment of the regulated 
shooting grounds provisions of the Game 
Law, because of certain court decisions with 
reference to the rights of holders of propa- 
gating licenses to shoot birds they raised 
under the propagating law then in effect, the 
Commission had no control whatever over 
this matter, and private shooting preserves 
were springing up throughout the State with- 
out restrictions. All the operators of such 
preserves then did was to secure licenses to 
propogate game commercially, and the lid 
was off. 

As I have indicated, when the plan was 
launched four years ago no one knew how 
many individuals or clubs would apply for 
these permits. For the year 1937, there were 
only 11 licensed projects in operation; in 1938 


there were 13; in 1939 a total of 14; and in | 


1940 there were 16. Nearly all of them were 
issued under Option “B”, and very little 
ground was therefore thrown open to public 
hunting, as many of us had hoped would be 
done. The average acreage devoted to this 
purpose annually has so far been less than 
7,000 acres, practically all of which land has 
not for many years been open to public hunt- 
ing. In other words, these preserves took 








Curiosity killed the woodchuck. While investigating 

the inside of a can he became fast and was asphyx- 

iated. Animal was found by John Rentschler whe 
took it home and made the above photo. 
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nothing eway from the sportsmen which they 
were already enjoying. 

When this was written, the figures for the 
1940 operations had not yet been compiled, 
but for the years 1937 to 1939 inclusive, the 
holders of these permits released a total of 
46,084 game birds of the several kinds men- 
tioned. Of that number they bagged only 
6,842, or a total of 19,242 birds (almost 42%) 
escaped to help populate the neighboring ter- 
ritory. These figures were taken from the 
sworn reports of the permit holders, which 
were checked against the unused bands, good 
only for the year of issuance. Since all of 


birds either furnished a considerable amount 
of shooting for the unattached sportsmen or 
supplied a lot of fine breeding stock in the 
neighboring countryside. The Option “B” 
permittees during the three seasons under 
consideration also turned over to the Com- 
mission a total of 3,518 game birds for stock- 
ing purposes, which was a less number than 
anticipated. 


Senate Bill No. 1300 consolidated the two 
opions under which the operators of these 
regulated shooting grounds have functioned 
in the past so that hereafter they may kill 
75% of the Pheasants and Chukar Partridges, 
and 90% of the Mallard or Black Ducks, re- 
leased in any one year without either pro- 
viding public hunting grounds or delivering 
a portion of their birds to the Game Com- 
mission in advance of the season. 


The Game Commission considered this pro- 
posed amendment at a recent meeting held 
prior to the date of the Governor’s approval, 
and came to the conclusion that on the basis 
of its experience with this law during the 
past four years the Commission could not 
conscientiously oppose the proposed change. 
The Commission further felt that since 42% 
of the birds which the holders of such per- 
mits released during the first three seasons 
escaped to benefit the public, the shooting 
limits set by Senate Bill No. 1300 (75%) will 
rarely if ever be attained by any operator of 
such shooting grounds. The Commission 
agreed that these amendments could do the 
wild game of the State no harm, that they 
could not be construed as being inimical to 
the interests of the general public, and that 
they might, as its sponsors claimed, make it 
possible for more sportsmen of average 
means to help themselves rather than to 
depend upon the wild game of the State for 
their shooting. 


Many have argued also, that if more of 
these projects were scattered throughout the 
State they would materially improve the 
shooting for the neighboring sportsmen, as 
has already been evidenced in sections where 
such heavily stocked shooting preserves have 
been in operation for a number of years. 
From the standpoint of the Pennsylvania 
game breeders, the Commission came to the 
conclusion that this modified plan should 
provide a larger market for locally bred birds 
produced under State license, thus encourage 
home industry. This will be true especially 
if clubs and individuals favor local breeders. 
The Game Commission does this wherever 
Possible, but under the law it must make all 
purchases on a competitive-bid and standard 
quality basis. 





the species named scatter widely, the escaped ~ 
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The amendments as passed and approved 
will at least simplify the Game Commission’s 
problems incident to the issuance of these 
permits and field investigative work. To have 
such projects operating under different sets 
of conditions has caused some confusion in 
the past. Should the new amendments not 
work out to the advantage of the sportsmen 
of Pennsylvania, the law can readily be 
changed by a later session of the Legisla- 
ture—Ross L. Leffler, President, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 





Not only did the 47th Texas Legislature 
set a record for longevity by being in ses- 
sion 171 days, it established a record of 
introducing almost one wildlife bill per 
day. In all, 141 bills dealing directly or in- 
directly with wildlife in Texas were intro- 
duced, 118 in the House and 23 in the Senate. 
Of those 141 bills, 105 were enacted into law, 
the largest number ever passed by any Texas 
legislature. Only eight of those were gen- 
eral in nature, applying to the entire state. 
All the rest are local laws, some applying to 
one county, some to several, some to only 
portions of one county. One of the laws 
forbids the killing or molesting of carrier 
pigeons. The author said this was necessary 
legislation in the present national emerg- 
ency.—Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Com- 
mission. 


Few people know that the American opos- 
sum is distantly related to the Australian 
kangaroo. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


Through an oversight credit for the idea 
which prompted the cartoon on page 19 of 
the August issue was omitted. It belongs to 
Game Protector Raymond Holtzapple, Mt. 
Gretna, Lebanon County. 





Sincere apologies are extended to W. 
J. Stadleman and R. V. Boucher for mis_ fF 
spelling their names as co-authors of 
the pheasant article on pages 4 and 5 
of the August issue. 











The Virginia Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries obtained approval to use a 
portion of its Federal Aid in Wildlife Re- 
storation funds for the restoration of wild 
turkeys in 13 of the western and southwest- 
ern. counties of the State. 


A project for the trapping of antelope in 
those areas of New Mexico where because of 
their competition with livestock sufficient 
range is not available and their release on 
ranges where they can be expected to thrive 
was approved. 


A project for the trapping of Hungarian 
partridges in those portions of the State of 
Idaho where they are numerous and trans- 
planting them in the southeastern counties 
now closed to hunting, where suitable habitat 
occurs but where populations are low, was 
approved. 
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‘“‘Il’ll miss hunting season most of all.’’ 
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Hunting Accidents, Their Cause and How to Prevent Them 


(Continued from Page 3) 


also in that brief interim they are better 
able to observe other hunters who may be in 
line of fire. 


Practice, and form the right kinds of 
habits. It’s just as easy to learn good habits 
as bad ones. Hunters using repeating shot- 
guns, hammer or hammerless, or bolt and 
lever rifles, should carry them with the 
chambers empty. When a shot offers simply 
work the action and throw in a cartridge 
from the magazine. It’s a good system. If 
you possess a gun that has outside hammers, 
keep those hammers in the half-cock notch 
always until you are ready to fire; learn to 
control the pointing of your gun, not to rely 
on the safety, or carry the gun chamber 
empty. Blind reliance upon the safety lock 
or other safety gadget on your gun may let 
you down. 


Clumsy handling of guns is responsible for 
many accidents. The holder jams the action, 
fumbles the trigger, lets the gun drop from 
his hand. In cold weather you should wear 
gloves to keep your fingers in operating con- 
dition. Many an accidental shot has resulted 
from the fumbling of stiff fingers. Remember 
also, that guns were not made to gesticulate 
or point with, or to lean on. If you rest 
your gun muzzle nonchalantly on the toe of 
your shoe, some twig, jolt, or a coat sleeve 
may cause it to discharge accidentally. 
Obstructions such as snow, ice, water, mud, 
lumps of grease, cleaning patches, broken 
shell necks, bullet jackets, etc., should be 
kept out of the barrel. Now and then unload 
and look through your gun from muzzle to 
breach to make sure that no hoar frost or 
dirt from brush or trees has gotten into it. 


An obstruction in the barrel may result in 
a ringed barrel, a bulged muzzle, or a bursted 
breech, any of which will destroy all sem- 
blance of accuracy, injure your eyes, your 
hands or arms, or horribly mutilate your 
face. Be very careful the trigger does not 
catch on a button of your coat and discharge 
your gun. In a cross-chest position it is 
likely to catch a button. 

A loaded rifle or shotgun stood against a 
tree with smooth bark is bad practice. You 
are leading with your chin if you shoot car- 
tridges of a different caliber in your rifle, 
or shells of a different gauge in your shot- 
gun. Remember that guns having low veloc- 
ity and light hitting power fill the woods 
with fussilades of ineffectual bullets which 
increase the danger to other hunters. Black 
powder rifles are more dangerous than a 
speedier modern rifle for a variety of reasons. 
The lead slugs go through more brush with- 
out breaking up into dust, whereas the bul- 
lets from the high powered rifles disintegrate 
much more quickly upon impact with brush 
or twigs. 


The points of full jacketed army cartridegs 
should not be filed or cut off to make ex- 
panding ammunition. The bullet cores shoot 
out, leaving the jackets in the barrel. Once 
in a while the neck of a shell breaks off and 
stays in the gun chamber. If you get a broken 
shell head, fish for the rest until you get it 
out before you shoot again. 


A loaded gun has no place in an auto- 
mobile. If you value your life keep away 
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Photo by Fred Mills 


Grasp your gun tightly with one arm, point away 
from you and cross the fence in this manner. 


from drunks with guns. Keep your eyes on 
the greenhorns every minute that they are 
around where they can touch guns, especi- 
ally yours. “Sight in” you gun before you 
go into the. field. 


Keep your hands and eye in practice and 
preserve familiarity with everything from 
trigger pull to trajectory. Be careful how, 
when, and where you load and unload your 
gun. It’s not safe to load or unload it in a 
hunting camp, in a group, or while another 


hunter is in front of you. Keep your fingers" 


off the trigger. Remember that trigger pulls 
change with colder weather. Pulls may 
lighten dangerously. You might find your- 
self firing a shot that you never intended to 
fire. Practice aiming with your gun empty. 


Grow familiar with the appearance of 
game, its color, form and movement by 
observing it in the field as much as you can, 
not only during hunting season, but during 
other months of the year. Learn how a man 
looks at a distance. (A number of persons 
were killed and injured in Pennsylvania last 
year while hunting groundhogs). Remember 
that the careless type of hunter, out for blood, 
is likely to be nervous and so might as well 
have his eyes closed as far as his ability to 
identify the target as he fires his lethal blast. 
He takes no time to judge safety factors. 


Be extremely careful when walking up or 
coming down an icy trail or path where 
previous footsteps are partly iced over. When 
walking on ice turn your toes sharply in- 
ward, thus reducing the likelihood of falling 
to a very minimum. It is far better to walk 
in the deeper snow which gives more secure 
footing. Be careful if you walk out on smooth 
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ice, a moss covered log, or if you cross qa 
stream or a bridge formed by falling log 





particularly when it is slippery. You are 
almost certain to strike the back of your 
skull, or turn a cartwheel, fall on your gu 
and maybe discharge it. 


In all shooting, be extremely careful of 
possible richochets from rocks, metals, frozen 


knots, frozen ground, especially hard smooth f 


ground. Contrary to popular belief, bullets 
fired across a pond, river or lake, do not 
always sink into the water, but quite ofteg 
richochet and go bounding merrily away to 
strike a boat or object on the other bank 
Richochets tend to spin off in the direction 
of the rifiling. Dewberry vines will trip you 
up for a nasty fall. When climbing fences 
or other obstructions unload your gun, or 
“break’ your gun, and grasp it tightly with 
one hand, keeping it pointed away from 
you or a companion. Be careful about shoot- 
ing over the top of a low hill; some hunters 
may be coming up the other side. And re- 
member that you are courting trouble if you 
pull a gun towards you by the barrel, if you 
shoot at a noise or a movement in the brush, 
or if you shoot near buildings. 
red, especially a red hat, while in the field 
It will pay you in the long run. These are 
some of the precautions that the average 
hunter should take while in the field. 
doesn’t take them, he is not a safe man to 
go afield. 


At the 35th Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners held at St 
Louis, Mo., on Aug. 28 and 29, I was asked 
to participate in a panel discussion on hunt- 
ing accidents, their causes, and their preven- 
tion. After giving the matter serious thought 
JI decided to pool all the big game accidents, 
fatal and non-fatal, over a period of years, 
with special emphasis on those caused by 
high powered rifles and then analyze them 
and their causes by a break down in all 
cases. 


This analysis, together with a tabular state- 
ment showing the results of the study is. here- 
inafter submitted for your consideration. I 
hope it will be both interesting and enlight- 
ening. 





THE HUNTING ACCIDENT PROBLEM: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 


The hunting accident problem and what we 
shall do about it is one of the most perplex- 
ing ones with which our Commission has 
been confronted. We in Pennsylvania have 
taken the problem quite seriously for a good 
many years and have devoted much time and 
effort to studying it. In this study we have 
left no stone unturned in order to get at the 
root of the matter, and we have reached the 
conclusion that it can only be met through 
the persistent application of a widespread 
educational program designed to make hun- 
ters more safety conscious. 


When I learned that I was to take part in 
this discussion I was very much elated. 
Safety First in all fields has been one of my 
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ht hobbies for years. I have tried to preach 
as an industralist and I have carried the 
hme torch throughout all my affiliations 
sith the Commission. We in Pennsylvania 
re convinced that, barring what one may 
bm out and out unavoidable accidents, the 
uses of most of our hunting catastrophies 
be attributed primarily to individual 
relessness. 























In order to more intelligently enter into 
is discussion I had gathered together and 
roken down all the available data relative 
» hunting accidents during the large game 
in Pennsylvania over a period of 
yen years. Since there has been so much 
gument both pro and con as to what ex- 
nt the high powered rifle was responsible, 
r whether shot guns with buckshot might 
ave been equally or more dangerous. I 
onducted my survey along those lines. 


After analyzing the data carefully I found 
hat out of a total of 396 accidents, both fatal 
nd non-fatal, which occurred during that 
even-year period 249, or 62.8%, occurred 
er 50 yards. Under such circumstances, 
herefore, it is safe to assume that any 
apon carelessly handled can be a deadly 
actor at such a distance. 


By pursuing the analysis further I also 
earned that 78% of the accidents occurred 
thin 100 yards, making it further obvious 
that the type of weapon used is not a material 
actor in accidents, but that the trouble is 
hiefly with the hunter—not his gun, especi- 
ally not the long range rifle such as is used 
in Pennsylvania in big game season. I would 
even go so far as to say that under certain 
conditions, heavy brush excluded, buckshot 
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Frankly, I was rather perturbed when I 
first compared the total fatal accidents which 
occurred through the use of the high powered 
rifle during the seven-year period as against 
those which occurred through the use of the 
low power, the rifle which was not classified, 
and the shotgun. But, when I stopped to 
think that there’s a ration of 7 high powered 
riflles to 1 low powered in our big game 
country; a ratio of 2 to 1 unclassified rifles; 
and a ratio of 4 to 3 shotguns (using pumpkin 
ball, of course) I viewed the picture with a 
much brighter perspective. 


Another interesting item which was dis- 
closed under the study was the manner in 
which the accidents occurred. It might in- 
terest you to know, for instance, that out of 
the 396 catastrophies 128, or32.3%, occurred 
because the handlers placed their guns in 
dangerous positions; 101, or 25.5%, were at- 
tributed to stray bullets; 52, or 13.8%, did not 
see the victim in line of fire; and 51, or 12.9%, 
slipped and fell, usually while they had the 
safety off. 


I'm not going to go into any further 
analysis of the statistics from which I have 
quoted because it would take too much time. 
However, I'll be very happy to answer any 
pertinent questions regarding any of them or 
to clarify any items which might be con- 
fusing or perplexing in your own mind. 


In closing I’d like to reiterate what I men- 
tioned before, namely, that I personally be- 
lieve, and I’m sure the Commission concurrs 
in my belief, that it’s not the type of weapon 
that is the material factor in accident causes 
—it is the hunter himself. We in Pennsylvania 
have done and are doing everything we pos- 
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upon thousands of posters, flyers, brochures, 
leaflets and pamphlets every year, all of 
which are widely distributed and conspicu- 
ously displayed. 


Our monthly publication constantly ham- 
mers away through editorials, major articles, 
dramatic photographs, etc., on the important 
subject of safety first. Safety talks are given 
by our Commissioners, staff lecturers, and 


field officers at every opportunity. Safety 
patrols are encouraged in all sportsmen’s 
associations, Junior Conservation Clubs, 


schools, etc., in order to teach proper hand- 
ling and use of firearms. 


Motion pictures on the subject have been 
produced and distributed through the thea- 
tres prior to each hunting season, and the 
Commission’s own lecturers have likewise 
used similar visual material to supplement 
their talks. Last, but by no means least, 
both newspapers and radios are used widely 
in an effort to keep the matter constantly 
before the hunting public. 


In the administration of our conservation 
programs we have taken link after link out 
of the loose chain of carelessness until our 
law is now about as tight as we can make it. 
I’ll not take time to enumerate all of the 
sections of our code which in one way or 
another are designed to place a penalty on 
carelessness, but I will take time to say that 
the shooting of a human being in mistake for 
game or any wild creatures is punishable by 
heavy penalty including imprisonment, pay- 
ment of cash award to the injured or estate 
of the person killed, and the mandatory re- 
voking of hunting privileges from two to ten 
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at one side (2) and then folded in thirds 
(3 and 4) at right angles to the first fold, 
provides a reasonably secure cover. Blanket 
pins may be used to hold the outermost flap 
in position, or the outer flap may be placed 
next the ground and held in place by the 
weight of the sleeper. The first fold keeps 
the feet covered. 


Inside the tarpaulin are folded the other 
covers. One down-filled, quilted comfort is 
lighter and gives more protection from cold 
than do two or three heavier blankets, 
although the blankets can be made into a 
more compact bundle. 


If one wishes, a square tarpaulin may be 
strung up to make a tent (6). However, 
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some waterproof material should be used 
under the sleeper. Cots and hammocks which 
hold the sleeper up off the ground are not 
generally recommended unless adequate pro- 
tection from cold from beneath as well as 
from above is provided. 


A simple sleeping bag is made by sewing 
a strip of canvas to a tarpaulin (5 and 7). 
When the bed is not in use during the day, 
a Toll (8) may be made. 


If one must sleep on the ground, a mat- 
tress of evergreen boughs (9) is helpful. 
Place at the head of the bed a row of 
boughs with the butts close to the ground 
and extending toward the foot. Overlapping 
rows, like shingles, should be added, build- 
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Continued from Page }j 


ing toward the foot. If one desires, a log may 
be placed at either end. Hollows dug in the 
ground where the hips and shoulders wij 
rest make the bed more comfortable (10), 


A more elaborate sleeping bag can be 
made if one wishes (11 and 12). The wavy 
line in the sketch represents a zipper. 4 
double line indicates a fold in the materia) 
The head shelter may be used when mos. 
quitoes are troublesome (12), or may be 
opened (13) for protection from rain. 


At night, clothing, including shoes, should 
be kept under cover even when there is no 
rain. Heavy dews may soak clothing unles 
this is done, and rolled-up clothing often 
comes in handy to separate the body from 
particularly hard parts of the ground beneath, 


Keeping Safe and Clean 


A really good camper leaves no sign that 
he has been at a camp site. 


Fires should be built only when necessary, 
and only as large as needed. They should 
always be extinguished when they are no 
longer needed. This means that they should 
be thoroughly drenched with water or smoth- 
ered with sand before they are left. 


Fires should be built on some _ support 
which will not burn or which will not ex- 
plode with the heat. It is better to build a 
fire on bare soil than on rocks. If it is neces- 
sary to build a fire over wet flat rocks, the 
fire should be placed on a pile of rocks raised 
above the moist level and crowned with a 
layer of wet sand or earth (1). Otherwise, 
the water in the rocks will heat and cause 
the rocks to explode. Serious injury may 
result. If flat rocks must be used, they should 
be taken from a pile where they have been 
thoroughly dried. 


If a fire must be built on earth covered 
with vegetation, an area should be cleared 
around the spot before any fire is started. 
The loose inflammable litter should be scrap- 
ed back to provide a safe base (2) or a circle 
of wet sand or earth laid around the fire 
to keep it from spreading. 


The campfire may be used to burn garbage. 
Throw empty cans into the fire (3). With 
their protective lacquer burned off, they will 
rust more quickly. When the cans have been 
thoroughly heated, remove, flatten, and bury 
them. Then drench the fire thoroughly two 
or three times (4). After drenching, cover 
the remains with stones or gravel (5) and add 
a cover of loose earth to hide the site as 
completely as possible (6). 


Shiny utensils borrowed from home can 
be returned clean and in good condition if 
you know how. If a clean kettle (7) is cov- 
ered with a rather thick film of soap (8) 
before it is put over the fire, the black 
coating formed on it can be removed with 
little or no scouring (9 and 10). Soap powder 
or flakes mixed with a little water can be 
used, or a cake of soap rubbed in moist hands 
will supply the soapy covering. If scouring 
is needed in addition to ordinary washing, 4 
piece of earth-filled sod may be used as 4 
scouring brush (11), or sand or wood ashes 
will serve. If one wishes to try unusual ways 
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of cleaning dishes, scour with scouring rush 
(2) or use for soap common soapwort, or 
pouncing bet (13). 

If one stays for any length of time at a 
amp site or if any considerable number of 
geople stay even a short time at a site, a 
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latrine, or outdoor toilet, should be provided. 
The usual manner of constructing a latrine is 
shown in (14). The earth back of the pit is 
usually left loose so that wastes may be 
covered immediately to prevent attracting 
flies and other pests. 
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Hunting the White-tail Deer—By Bernard 
F. Peterer: Here is a little pocket sized 
manual that has all the essentials for making 
a deer hunting expedition successful and 
safe. Hunters will find everything in the 
book interesting and useful. It includes all 
types of deer hunting, tells about the proper 
selection and care of guns and ammunition, 
how to skin and quarter a deer, what to 
wear, and a hundred other points of valuable 
information. The author, hunter, explorer 
and inventor, the first man to have ever 
made the thirty-four hundred mile journey 
down the Mackenzie over the Richardson 
Mountains to the head waters of the Yukon 











HOMEMADE SLEEPING GAG 


in one summer season, just returned from 
his second scientific expedition to the Arctic. 
This little booklet is good reading, is well 
illustrated with cartoons, photographs and 
line drawings, and is based on the sound 
knowledge and wide experience of the true 
outdoorsmen. 


The Virginia Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries expects to use a portion of 
its Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration funds 
for the restoration of whitetailed deer in the 
George Washington and Jefferson National 
Forests. 
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The Devil's Bird Dog 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Not even if it was Scrooge, whom everybody 
in the neighborhood had grown to tolerate 
along with the quota of rodents, alley cats 
and termites. 


Finally I parked my car. 
gun and loaded it. Next I tied a chain to 
Scrooge’s collar. I tied the chain to the’ 
back wheel of my car. Scrooge sat on his 
haunches and stared. I paced ten paces. I 
aimed. Setting my teeth, I pulled the trigger. 
And when I pulled the trigger the center of 
that bird dog’s head was in the sight. 


I got out the 


After the explosion of the gun there was a 
loud crack and a following steady release of 
air. Scrooge just looked at me, his dreamy 
eyes filled with curiosity. And my car sank 
slowly as the air released from a back tire 
which had cost me twenty dollars only sev- 
eral weeks before. It was then, and only 
then, that I recalled how I had dropped my 
gun several days before, and that it had 
landed on the front sight. 


A few moments later a trapper came down 
the road. This trapper was a great lover of 
dogs, he said quickly, petting Scrooge. But 
did he want this dog? Oh no, he had a dog. 
He just loved dogs, but he really didn’t care 
to have two of them. My chances of doing 
away with Scrooge were over; all I had to 
do was to change a tire. 


Now it’s hunting season again. The thrills 
of the chase are astir in my blood. There is 
nothing I’d rather do than hunt. And yet I 
will not go afield. I'll never again go afield 
as long as Scrooge occupies my kennel. And 
I can’t get rid of him. I’ve tried everything, 
but it’s of no use. 

Well, that’s why I have just called my old 
hunting partner the world’s meanest man. 
Tll never go hunting with him again. Fur- 
thermore, I couldn’t go hunting if I wanted 
to. After all, what would the head doctors 
and nurses at this “hotel” where I’m staying 
do if I went out hunting? Why, they are the 
most stupid people. Yesterday when I asked 
to see one of my old shotguns they brought 
me out a “pop-gun’. Who ever heard of 
shooting grouse with a “pop-gun?” 


Keep Up on Your Shooting 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Primers are your bottleneck in reloading 
operations. For the duration of the war 
emergency, the factories are not supplying 
any more of them. Better get a supply of 
primers where and when you can, and use 
them sparingly. They may be bought from 
local sporting goods dealers, and from load- 
ing tool and ammunition dealers who adver- 
tise in the outdoor magazines. 

Finally, do not give up your gun to some 
plausible person who comes to you repre- 
senting himself as seeking guns for defense. 
No responsible officer will make a request 
for your gun, nor attempt to seize it. Keep 
your gun. Keep up your skill with it. And 
use it in the woods. 
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FROM BEHIND THE CAMERA 





If ‘Rosie’s’’ 


It’s particularly hard for many people to 
imagine that Pennsylvania is the outstanding 
bear state in the Union. Every year marks 
a new legion of hunters joining in the pur- 
suit of old Bruin. Things might be quite 
different, however, if all the bears in Penn- 
sylvania were like “Rosie”. 

“Rosie” was one of those unfortunate little 
bear cubs that became separated from her 
parents. Just how or why this happened we 
don’t know. We do know, however, that on 
June 7th she was found in a trench along 
the railroad track near Sylvan Dell in Lycom- 
ing County by a group of section men. Game 
Protector Frank Crosby was notified of her 
predicament and went to her rescue. Little 
“Rosie” was in bad shape. Her right hind 





meanness increases as she 


grows, heaven help our bear hunters. 

leg had been injured somehow and she was 
so weak from hunger that she could barely 
walk. Despite her weakened condition every 
effort to handle her brought forth squeals of 
infuriation. 

At the time of her rescue from the trench, 
she weighed only 4%4 pounds and was quite 
small in size. Had she been born at the 
normal time she should have been at least 
four months old and much larger and heav- 
ier. So it was decided that either “Rosie” 
was born rather late in the Spring or was a 
definite runt. 

Game Protector George Koehler assumed 


the responsibility of trying to raise “Rosie” 
in the approved fashion. But “Rosie” proved 
to be about the most unappreciative “varmit”’ 


on four feet. Ordinarily, a bear cub reared 
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under these circumstances quickly respo 
to human kindness and often becomes 
a pet or baby as to make itself quite 
nuisance. This little black-furred day 
of the devil refused to respond and 
time a hand was extended into her pen 
whether it would be to place in a dish 
water or food, she would roll her eyes anc 
growl and squeal as though she was oneg 
the most vicious things on the face of th 
earth. Without an instant’s hesitation gh 
would attack your hand attempting to bit 
and claw with all her infant strength. 


On one occasion Mr. Leo A. Luttringg 
Chief of Public Information, and Editor 9 
the Game News attempted to get some photo. 
graphs of this ball of fury. After a brie 
struggle she was removed from her pen and 
turned loose on Koehler’s lawn. Disregard. 
ing all bribery in the form of sweets she 
continued to misbehave so badly as to make 
photographing impossible and at one point 
without provocation she attacked Mr. Lut. 
tringer and bit him in the leg as he was con- 
centrating upon getting her in focus. Need. 
less to say, the photographic efforts of that 
day were discontinued. 

A few days later I was on my way down 
to the Harrisburg office after quite a fruit- 
less vigil in which I was trying to photo. 
graph the night activities of some bears a 
little further north. Having learned of Mr 
Luttringer’s misfortune, I thought “Rosie’ 
was obligated to pose for a few pictures if 
she wanted to square herself, so I stopped at 
Koehler’s. 

For about two hours George and I had a 
very busy session. We got our pictures, but 
“Rosie’s” activities and disposition convinced 
me she’s entitled to the notorious distinction 
of being about the meanest cuss that ever 
crew a breath. Should her meanness in- 
crease with her size, by the time she has 
reached maturity I know at least one fellow 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Rolling her eyes and squealing she was most reluctant to pose for her portrait. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 





OW that Bagdad is so much in the news 
this recent letter from over there de- 
scribing the hunting of our English friends 


might be or interest. “Hounds returned to 
Habbaniya on January 6th fit and well after 
their most enjoyable week in Bagdad. On 
Sunday, January 12th, the meet was at Palm 
Grove, near Falluja. As usual there were a 
large number of *jackal afoot in the covert 
by the river, and after some twenty minutes’ 
covert-hunting hounds’ eventually broke 
away at the down-stream end with three 
packal in front of them. They were unable 
to hold a line on the foiled ground under 
the palm trees, but it was not long before one 
was pushed out of a dry ditch, and he set off 
across country heading for Ash Bend. Luck 
was against us, however, as the whole coun- 
try had been irrigated very recently, and the 
going was so heavy that horses could move 
only at walking pace for most of the time. 
Hounds did their best, but they must have 
changed several times, so when we all event- 
ually arrived covered in mud near the Canal 
Turn the Master decided to take hounds 
home after a somewhat unsatisfactory day’s 
hunting. 

“A small field turned out on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 19th, at Falluja Cemetery, about five 
miles down the river from the town. Hounds 
drew along the river bank in some low scrub, 
and it was not long before they had a jackal 
on the move. They coursed him down the 
river, and he slipped off the bank and fell 
into the water. The Master called hounds 
back, the jackal swam ashore, and off we 
went again. However, he was in poor con- 
dition, and was killed on the edge of the 
river after going a mile. 

“The second jackal was found in some cul- 
tivated land nearby, and hounds ran him 
Straight to the river, where one of the whip- 
pers-in took a most spectacular fall. The 
jackal then turned right-handed towards 
Falluja, and hounds ran him to ground, 
whence he was evicted and killed after a 
short gallop. On the way home a third jackal 
jumped up in front of hounds, who killed 
him in ihe open after a mile and a half at 
racing pace. It was a most enjoyable day, 
with 1% brace to our credit. 

“On Thursday, January 23rd, a very small 
field met the Master for a bye-day at the 
Canal Turn at 2:30 P.M. Hounds moved off 
In the direction of Ash Bend, but it was not 
long before they were lifted to a holloa, and 
after covering about three miles, as fast as 
horses could travel over a grand country 
hounds rolled over a very big dog jackal in 
the open. The Master then decided to try a 
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small covert by the river, but on reaching 
it he found it to be on the other side. How- 
ever, in spite of this tactical error, hounds 
were taken up-stream to the covert at Ash 
Bend, nearly all of which has been cut down 
for firewood. Here there was a jackal at 
home, and hounds soon had him away. He 
led us straight for the main road, and doubt- 
less his point was the foothills, but hounds 
were too quick for him, and killed him in 
the open 200 yards short of the main road. 
This was a very fast 24% miles in 15 mins, in 
which last year’s puppies were well to the 
fore. Some of the field had had enough by 
now, but information was brought about a 
jackal which had taken refuge in a culvert 
under the road. It did not take long to bolt 
him, and away he went for half a mile: with 
hounds right on his brush. He went to ground 
in another culvert, where we left him and a 
grand day ended. 


“On Sunday, January 26th, we tried a new 
experiment. Horses were sent over the river 
the day before by raft, which was towed 
across by a motor launch kindly loaned to 
us by Messrs: Holloway Bros. The crossing 
was successful, though most unfortunately 
Captain Uniacke, the first whipper-in, re- 
ceived a nasty kick on the knee, which pre- 
vented him from hunting the next day. The 
field was most hospitably entertained by 
Group-Captain Saville and the officers of No. 
4, S.F.T.S. before hunting, and then in com- 
pany with hounds we all crossed over the 
river and found our horses waiting for us. 
Hounds were taken down-stream and put 
into a small camel-thorn covert, in which 
there were several jackal, one of which was 
unfortunately killed before he could get 
away. The Master then saw a jackal creep- 
ing along a ditch, and hounds were soon 
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after him. He headed away from the river 
and ran in a big right handed circle, and 
hounds were right on his brush when he 
darted into a small village where horses were 
unable to follow. However, the pack were 
not to be denied, and they killed him in the 
house of a most amenable local farmer, who 
did not appear to object to the damage done 
to his household goods. We were now not 
far from Saqliwiya Village, so the Master 
decided to try for an outlier on the way 
home. There were two jackal in a small 
covert some two miles from the river, and 
the pack divided. The main body followed 
their jackal at a great pace, and he led them 
away from the river, and then left-handed 
back to the river opposite Abu Flus, where 
he lay up in a bush. Only two couple of 
hounds were with the Master, but they soon 
had their very tired jackal on the move again 
and it was not long before he turned to fight. 
He was a very gallant foe, for, as some of the 
stronger hounds were elsewhere he held the 
rest at bay for quite a long time and tried 
to savage both the Master and his horse be- 
fore he was eventually killed. This was a 
grand hunt over a good country of 65 mins, 
and nearly eight miles as hounds ran. Thus 
ended what was probably the best day of the 
season.” 


All of the above just goes to show how the 
English carry on their sport no matter where 
they are. More recent news tells that the 
hounds of several packs are kept quite near 
the fighting, and just as in the Mother coun- 
try they help to afford relaxation to the men 
of the army when they are on leave. 


*The jackal is considerably larger than the fox, 
averaging 20 to 30 pounds, and is a dark muddy 
color. They are hunted in many parts of the world 
by packs of hounds where there are no foxes 
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2'4 MILLION ALLOTTED STATES FOR WILDLIFE RESTORATION WORK 


Apportionment of $2,530,000 among the 48 
States for the restoration of wildlife under 
the Pittman-Robertson Act was announced 
by Secertary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
With the sums matched by the States, the 
grand total available for Federal-aid wild- 
life work in the States will be $3,373,333. 

Largest apportionment went to Michigan, 
which will receive $143,946 of Pittman- 
Robertson funds. Texas ranked second with 
$132,716; Pennsylvania third, $130,083; New 
York fourth, $120,204; and California fifth, 
$111,800. Connecticut with an apportionment 
of $7,146, Delaware with $3,420. and Rhode 
Island with $1,958 rank 46th, 47th, and 48th, 
respectively. Apportionments are based on 
the number of licensed hunters and the area 
in each State. 

Pittman-Robertson funds are used to 
finance projects set up and directed by State 
governments for the restoration of all forms 
of wildlife within the individual States. All 
projects are approved for Secretary Ickes by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. The Federal 
Government pays 75 percent of the cost of 
the project and the State 25 percent. Funds 
appropriated by Congress for this purpose 
cannot exceed the amount received from the 
10 percent excise tax on sporting arms and 
ammunition. 

Of the 557 projects approved as of June 
30, 1941, the 46 participating States had com- 
pleted 208 since Utah received approval for 
the first project on August 1, 1938. Sixty pro- 
posed Pittman-Robertson projects were pend- 
ing on June 30. Of the approved projects, 
201 were set up for research, 208 were for 
land development, 136 for land acquisition, 
and 12 for coordination of wildlife work in 
the States. At present all but two States, 
Georgia and Nevada, have passed legislation 
permitting the States to participate in the 
program. 

Below is a list of the States. The number 
in parenthesis next to the name of each 
States gives its ranking in apportionment of 
Pittaman-Robertson funds. 


Notes From The Field 


“I found rattlesnakes quite plentiful dur- 
ing the past summer. I killed two, both 
being extra large. One measured 42 inches, 
with nine rattles and a button; the other 
measured 43% inches with four rattles and a 
button. I also killed some smaller rattlers 
with just one button.”—George L. Norris, 
Game Protector, Warren County. 


“Mr. Harry Gaines, a foreman for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, reported that while 
cutting right-of-way, his crew killed a large 
blacksnake. When opened the reptile was 
found to contain two half-grown grouse.”— 
W. J. Brion, Game Protector, Clinton County. 


A record crowd of more than 4,000 en- 
thusiastic sportsmen attended the annual field 
day and picnic of the Cambria County Sports- 
men’s Association, on August 16, at the 
Ebensburg Fair Grounds. The general pro- 
gram included ’coon dog trials, rifie shoot- 


State and Federal 
Ranking 
ES a a $ 40,725.36 
Asizona (if) ....... 53,149.13 
Arkansas (38) 31,588.09 
California (5) ... 111,800.92 
Colorado (12) ...... 70,421.06 
Comertiont C66) .............. 7,146.33 
apemmware (47) .... 5. ccc scces 3,420.30 
ES Ene ee eee 34 099.30 
IRIE en, Ono se re a 37,902.31 
| eC ere es oe 52,386.41 
as ae sen 78,081.94 
Indiana (10) ... 2.6. sceces 75,403.24 
er ire os Geo wade ka oe G 54,319.36 
OL a ee 48,668.07 
mameueiy (96) ow... cece aw ese 33,031.15 
I 66. is cs Gwin ws icle b whew bo 36,502.37 
NE ree 30,370.71 
TEND oon sci dee nt aio 0 17,372.27 
Massachusetts (43) ............ 16,501.20 
SS | | i . ae 143,946.94 
I Mn Ske ba dae 76,662.12 
a 39,711.19 
owe nan deseevs 61,904.65 
SE rn ae 77,247.05 
Nepresxe (18) ....:........ 54,155.19 
NS a 48,023.76 
New Hampshire (44) 12,974.66 
New Jersey (41) .............. 24,993.46 
SE! | 55,671.21 
eS SE 120,204.86 
North Carolina (24) ............ 47,863.69 
North Dakota (33) ............ 36,483.39 
ee 104,909.05 
Oklahoma (25) 47,090.65 
NE os a cnikwip was sv vrs 's 56,415.32 
Penpmeyivemin GH) .............. 130,083.67 
Rhode Island (48) ............. 1,958.42 
South Carolina (40) ........... 28,916.39 
foustes epee Cas) ............. 44,979.44 
oo 31,904.50 
a ee 132,716.54 
Es gis «8s bh 6S oe 0 48,094.60 
Vio a 11,593.55 
RT ETIED win nen cecvectwe 41,315.43 
Wasnington (13) .....:......... 63,896.62 
West Virginia (34) ............ 35,658.01 
oS 72,939.26 
SUNT REED 5s. . oan vic se vies ce 44,996.36 


Apportionment Contribution — 


Total ‘Number of 
‘For Projects License Holders 


State 


$ 13, 575. 12 $ 54,300.58 113,826 
17,716.38 70,865.51 32,570 
10,462.70 41,850.79 54,532 
37,266.97 149,067.89 276,095 
23,473.69 93,894.75 159,441 

2,382.11 9,528.44 30,056 
1,140.10 4,560.40 15,233 
11,366.43 45,465.73 57,072 
12,634.10 50,536.41 78,920 
17,462.14 69,848.55 103,643 
26,027.31 104,109.25 324,234 
25,134.41 100,537.65 358,386 
18,106.45 72,425.81 183,100 
16,222.69 64,890.76 84,703 
11,010.38 44,041.53 95,967 
12,167.46 48,669.83 96,379 
10,123.57 40,494.28 98,019 
5,790.76 23,163.03 77,049 
5,500.40 22,001.60 77,644 
47,982.31 191,929.25 711,733 
25,554.04 102,216.16 246,857 
13 237.06 52,948.25 117,488 
20,634.88 82,539.53 194,880 
25,749.02 102,996.07 93,219 
18,051.73 72,206.92 129,915 
16,007.92 64,031.68 10,457 
4,324.89 17,299.55 54,046 
8,331.15 33,324.61 129,238 
18,557.07 74,228.28 28,257 
40,068.29 160,273.15 591,946 
15,954.56 63,818.25 153,565 
12,161.30 48,645.19 41,109 
34,969.68 139,878.73 521,718 
15,696.88 62,787.53 106,098 
18,805.11 75,220.43 94,181 
43,361.22 173,444.89 661,314 
652.81 2,611.23 8,632 
9,638.80 38,555.19 94,744 
14,993.15 59,972.59 75,775 
10,634.83 42,539.33 84,650 
44,238.85 176,955.39 123,925 
16.031.53 64,126.13 74,713 
3,864.52 15,458.07 45,066 
13,771.81 55,087.24 144,228 
21,298.87 85,195.49 210,428 
11,886.00 47,544.01 151,994 
24,313.09 97,252.35 294 238 
14,998.79 59,995.15 23,892 








ing matches, boxing matches, and exhibits of 
fancy and trick shooting. 


One of the highlights of the event was a 
dog show, first place for which went to Chief 
Logan, a male pointer owned by Charles 
Kleckner of Lock Haven. 

Don West, Johnstown and Carl Broad, 
Conemaugh, R. D., tied for first place in a 
rifle shooting match sponsored by the Cone- 
maugh Rifle Club, both scoring 41 out of a 
possible 50. In the shoot-off West emerged 
the winner. 

In a shotgun pattern shooting match Ken- 
neth Nycum, Johnstown, placed first; Ray 
Wolf, Johnstown, second; George Oswald, 
Conemaugh, third; and Jack Oswald, Cone- 
maugh, fourth. 





It’s interesting to know that in North 
Dakota sportsmen are not allowed to carry 
their shotguns in the field after July 1. They 
may only take them out after the opening 
day of the hunting season which is set by the 
Governor’s proclamation. 


NORTHEAST SECTION WILDLIFE 
SOCIETY TO MEET 


A meeting of the Northeast Section of the 
Wildlife Society will be held at the new wild- 
life Research Laboratory at Delmar, N. Y,, 
Sept. 26-27. 

Program panels will include: 1, Waterfowl]; 
2, Farm-Game (Pheasants and Cottontails); 
3, Furbearers; 4, Deer; 5, Wildlife Surveys; 
6, Development and Management of wildlife 
areas (for grouse, etc.); 7, Ecological Rela- 
tionships; 8, Methods and Techniques (census, 
trapping, marking, etc.); 9, Parasites and Dis- 
eases; 10, Propagation of Game Species. 

In addition to these panel discussions the 
program will include the usual business meet- 
ing of N. E. Section of the Wildlife Society: 
a Regional meeting of P.-R. project men; and 
the dedication of the new laboratory, erected 
as a P.-R. project. 





LOST DOG: Red bone and tick male. Color 
red and white tick. Age, 3% years. Name, 
Rambler. Ear No. 16-10. Notify owner R. R. 
Hawk, Sligo, Pa. 
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OFFICIAL 1941 OPEN SEASON AND BAG LIMITS 


(AS FIXED BY GAME COMMISSION AT MEETING OF JULY 10, 1941). 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 
1 no hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., 
E.S.T. (See separate summary for Waterfowl and Coots.) Traps may not be set 
before 7 A. M. on the first day of the seasons for trapping in open counties. Raccoons 
may be hunted at night with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME _ (Small game possession BAG LIMITS SEASONS 
limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
ee Ce ws ase ek eee aries waa 2 10 
i PE incnesevedserad eke se eres 5 15 
Wild Turkey (See 9 counties closed below) * 1 pS 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .......... 2 12 \ Nov. 1 Nov. 29 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds)... Unlimited 
ee ee ne 4 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined 
I aaa op aciriern wes Cawwing Mua eee 6 20 


CS EO a a en eer 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party, 


Unlimited Nov. 1 Sept. 30, 1942 


Bee err ee 2 15 Oct. 15 Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by trapping (See 14 counties Nov. 1 Dec. 31 
IE I oi ibis dnd ab iee 06 n s Kane 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ................ 5 Unlimited July 1 Sept. 30 
Bear, over one year old by individual...... 1 1 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party Nov. 19 Nov. 22 
Oe SR ooo os ove ocho saves 2 2 
Deer, male with two or more points to one 
CUTIES ea iC era a aS Sie cee Fae ewes 1 1 ( Dec. 1 Dec. 13 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or ( 
INE hid ais sod < ee eRe arene ok 6 6 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Antlerless Deer, Elk, and Cub Bears. 


FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 


No. cece wtuies «OO Rete as. od Gaad net Unlimited Nov. 1 Jan. 31, 1942 
Otters (By traps only, in 6 counties)*.... 4 Nov. 1 Jan.31, 1942 
Muskrats GSy¥: reins GIy). . 6665 es eevee Unlimited Dec. 1 Dec. 31 
Beavers (By traps only, 14 counties closed) * 3 Feb.14 Feb. 28, 1942 


Onossums and BME .. 66 ccs csiesecececes Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1942 


AN APPEAL TO TRAPPERS—In order to avoid destroying game and 
injuring dogs, trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in 
trails. All traps must be tagged. 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 
TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Clarion, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, 
Potter, Warren and Wayne Counties. 


RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Beaver, Berks, Blair, Butler, Cam- 
bria,, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Huntingdon, Jefferson, Lancaster, Lawrence, 
Luzerne and Schuylkill Counties. 


OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Lackawanna, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, 
Wayne and Wyoming Counties. 


BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping in all counties except Carbon, Clarion, Craw- 
ford, Elk, Erie, Forest, Lancaster, Lawrence, Luzerne, Mercer, Schuylkill, Venango. 
Warren and Wyoming Counties. One person may set and tend 10 traps only. 


SNARES—No counties open to use of snares this winter. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 
Daily 1940 


Limits* Open Seasons 

Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and 

Coot), COMMING KINGS. oo. 6 ccc cee 15 } Sept. 1 Nov. 30 
OE: ue et ie TU he oo Pee eee rs 15 
AIC Se a no Gs oe eae aida oi atbatetrden 4 Oct. 16 Oct. 30 
Wild Ducks (See Restrictions) ........... 10* 
Wild Geese (combined kinds) ............ 3 t Oct. 16 Dec. 14 
te TD 8 wins oleae ta od erda amae ners 25 


*RESTRICTIONS—In the daily bag limit only 3 Redheads or 3 Buffleheads or 3 of these 
combined species and 1 WOOD DUCK. No open season on Wilson’s Snipe (Jack- 
snipe), Swans and Ross’ Geese. Possession Limits: Ducks, Geese and Woodcock; 
twice daily bag. Note: only 1 Wood Duck may be possessed at any time. All other 
migratory birds: one days limit only. Possession Limit 20 days after season. 


SHOOTING HOURS—(Standard Time) Ducks, Geese and Coots, 7 A.M. (unless sunrise 
occurs later than 7:00 A.M.) to 4 P.M.; Rails and Gallinules, 7 A.M. to 5 P.M., 
except in Tidal Marsh Areas Sunrise to Sunset; Woodcock 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
EXCEPTION: No hunting of any kind before 9 A.M. November 1. 











PENNSYLVANIA MIGRATORY GAME 
BIRD SEASONS 


Federal authorities again declared a sixty~- 
day waterfowl season, with a daily bag limit 
of 10 ducks, 3 geese, and 25 coots, the same 
as were in effect last year. Under the daily 
duck limit only 3 redheads or buffleheads, or 
those combined species, and one wood duck 
may be taken. Federal authorities opened 
the season on wood ducks this year for the 
first time in a few states after a long closed 
period, tecause they felt these birds would 
stand limited gun pressure and keep many 
honest sportsmen from unintentionally be- 
coming violators. Their liberal attitude will 
eliminate many prosecutions to which hun- 
ters were subjected for mistakingly killing 
wood ducks. 


The possession limit on ducks, geese and 
woodcock is twice the daily bag, but only 
one wood duck; on all other species the pos- 
session limit is the daily bag only. Possession 
lawful 20 days after season. The restricted 
daily limit of 3 on canvasbacks and ruddy 
ducks, which was in effect last year, was 
removed because of an obvious increase in 
their numbers. 


Washington officials corrected a widely 
published Washington press release of August 
21, in which it was mentioned that “doves 
will be legal in Pennsylvania from October 
16 to October 20.” The Federal Government 
declared no open season on doves in Penn- 
sylvania this year. 


There will be no open season on Wilson or 
Jacksnipes, because Federal surveys showed 
a rather alarming scarcity of these birds in 
many parts of the country Ross’s Geese, which 
rarely occur in Pennsylvania, and swans, are 
also protected. 


Special attention is called to the shooting 
time for ducks, geese and coots, which under 
Pennsylvania law begins at 7:00 A.M., stan- 
dard time, unless sunrise occurs later than 
7:00 A.M. When that happens shooting be- 
fore sunrise under the regulations will be- 
come a violation of the Federal law. The 
closing hour is 4:00 P.M. Rails and gal- 
linules may be hunted from 7:00 A. M. to 
5:00 P. M., except in Tidal Marsh Areas, 
where the shooting hours are from sunrise 
to sunset. The shooting hours for woodcock 
are also from 7:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

Under Pennsylvania’s regulations no hunt- 
ing of any kind will be permitted before 9:00 
A.M. on November 1. This includes all 
migratory birds upon which there is an open 
season in Pennsylvania this year, as well as 
all native wildlife. 

Magazine shotguns must be plugged to 3 
shots when hunting for all migratory game 
birds; that the use of automatic guns is not 
permitted in shooting game of any kind in 
Pennsylvania; and that shotguns larger than 
10 gauge or rifles of any kind may not be 
used in hunting migratory game birds. Hunt- 
ing from motor boats, the use of live decoys, 
and baiting are also prohibited. 





PERFECT CODE 
Ah kaint talk dog an’ he kaint talk man, 
Yit Rover an’ me, we unnerstan’. 
Ah wags mah tongue an’ he wags his tail, 
An’ love explains whar grammar fail. 
—Anon. 











always dangerous. 


pins are 


Protruding firing 


(Continued from Page 25) 

I might also add here that in any instance 
where a hunter through carelessness kills or 
injures another person, or even livestock, 
he must undergo a referee hearing by the 
Commission. Upon the outcome of that hear- 
ing depends the extent of his punishment— 
his liability to the person injured and the 
period for which his license is revoked. 

Furthermore, hunting licenses may also be 
seized by Game Protectors when their owners 
are caught using firearms while under the 
influence of liquor, and the law positively 
prohibits the carrying of a loaded shotgun 
or rifle in an automobile or other vehicle, or 
to shoot at game while it is on a public high- 
way. It is also unlawful to shoot at any wild 
birds or animals unless they are plainly vis- 
ible, and during the small game season hunt- 
ing parties are limited to five in order to 
insure more safety while in the field. 

We also delay the opening shooting hour 
on the first day of the small game season 
until 9:00 A. M. because of heavy concen- 
tration, and prohibit shooting within 150 
yards of occupied buildings in order to pro- 
tect the farmers, their families and their 
livestock. 

These and many other restrictions and pro- 
hibitions, together with our educational pro- 
gram have, we believe, been instrumental in 
making our hunters more safety conscious. 
Furthermore, we are confident that further 
extensive applications of these legal and edu- 
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Hunting Accidents, Their Causes and How to Prevent Them 


cational processes will ultimately reduce 
hunting accidents to an absolute minimum. 


Incidentally, as an afterthought I had our 
statistician break down the causes of all 
accidents, fatal (25) and non-fatal (351) which 
occurred during the small game season of 1940. 
Out of a total of 376 accidents, 172 or 45.8% 
were attributed to stray shot, 93 or 248% 
because the hunters did not look before 
firing, 54 or 144% because of guns being 
placed in dangerous positions, 23 or 6.2% in 
cases of stumbling and falling, 14 or 3.8% in 
mistake for game, 12 or 3.2% by using unsafe 
firearms, and 6 or 1.56% for other careless 
actions. 


In conclusion, after having studied this 
accident problem for more than twenty years, 
I am definitely of the opinion that it is up 
to us as wildlife administrators to take cog- 
nizance of it and to do our utmost to make 
hunting safe and enjoyable for all. I am 
further of the opinion that it is the bounden 
duty of the manufacturers of firearms and 
ammunition to go the limit in this safety 
campaign to help overcome public opposition 
to the use of firearms for sport as a matter 
of good business for them; and that all civic 
organizations interested in conservation 
should use their best efforts in an educational 
way to bring about a more universal safety 
consciousness relative to the use of firearms. 
I am thoroughly in favor of training our 
young people in the proper handling of guns, 
and the junior club program of the National 
Rifle Association appeals to me as a most 
worthy undertaking which deserves our 
hearty support. 





Obstructions in the gun barrel cause this or worse. 
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COPY OF STATEMENT AS FILED WITH 
ALLENTOWN POST OFFICE 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1941 





Statement of the ownership, management, cireul 
tion, ete., required by the Acts of Congress of Aug 
24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of Pennsylvania Gam 
News, published monthly at Allentown, Pennsylvap 
for October, 1941. 7 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Leo A, 
tringer, Jr., who, having been duly sworn accord 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the 
Pennsylvania Game News, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a ; 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica) 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, requi 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 













1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsyl. | ae 
vania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penna.; Editor, 

Leo A. Luttringer, Jr.. Harrisburg, Penna.; Manag. 
ing Editor, William L. R. Drake, Harrisburg, Penna; 
Business Manager, Delbert L. Batcheler, Harrisburg, 
Penna 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im. 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or mor 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 





or other unincorporated concern, its name and ad 
dress, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 


Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

8 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state,) 
None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom sucn trustee is acting, is given also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affidadit’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum: 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affidadit has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, oF 
other securities than as so stated by him. 








Signed: Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day 
of August, 1941. 
Lucille A. Stroup, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission expires March 5, 194% 


Signed: 


[Seal] 





FROM BEHIND THE CAMERA 
(Continued from Page 28) 


that doesn’t want to be on the same mountain 
with her. If “Rosie’s” great-great grand- 
children establish themselves throughout the 
wilder mountainous regions of the State in 
the years to come and possess the same con- 
temptible disposition as she does, there will $ 
be a lot less bear hunting and bear hunters \ 
in this State, especially if some of the hun- 
ters would be so unfortunate as to meet up 
with one of “Rosie’s” off-spring. 








North Dakota’s Game and Fish Commission 
has adopted the airplane as a means for 
making counts of the State’s big-game popu- 
lations. An air observer counted 7,227 white- 
tailed deer, mule deer, and antelopes in less 
time and for less money than it previously 
had been done by a corps of 40 workers.— 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 





An oversight was responsible for the failure 
to credit C. Gordon Krieble Staff photograph- 
er-lecturer for the flying geese photo—our 
September 1941 cover. 












